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NOVEMBER MEETING, 1891. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 12th in- 
stant, at three o'clock, p. m. ; the President, Dr. George E. 
Ellis, in the chair. 

The record of the October meeting was read, and also the 
list of donors to the Library during the last two months. 

Mr. Abbott Lawrence Lowell was appointed to write a 
memoir of James Russell Lowell for the Proceedings. 

The President read several letters which had been ad- 
dressed to him in his official capacity. Among them was a 
letter from William P. Boyd, of Conesus, Livingston County, 
New York, describing the burial-place of Daniel Shays ; * 
and one from Edward W. Lincoln, son of the late Governor 
Lincoln, reserving the right to have copies made of the cor- 
respondence of his father heretofore given to the Society. 

Communications from the third section having been called 
for, Mr. R. C. Winthrop, Jr., said : — 

I desire briefly to communicate a letter — which I do not 
intend to read, as I take it for granted it will be printed — 
written from the island of Teneriffe, in 1645, by a young man 
of eighteen who had just left Harvard College without taking 
a degree in order to seek his fortune in foreign countries, his 
father having experienced pecuniary reverses. He availed 
himself of an opportunity of sailing from Boston to Teneriffe, 
intending thence to proceed to England; but finding unex- 
pected employment in the counting-room of an English mer- 
chant, he decided to make some stay in that island, and 
forthwith proceeded to write a long letter to his father, 
describing his arrival and change of plan. All this would 
call for no remark, were it not that, with the exception of the 
address, the whole letter is in Latin, — a somewhat mediseval 
Latin, it is true, but by no means bad, all things considered ; 
while the penmanship is unusually clear and even elegant. 
It has never been an uncommon thing for young men to sail 

1 See Proceedings, vol. viii. p. 257. 
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for Europe on leaving Harvard, — in our day they go by 
scores, — but during the two centuries and a half of the 
existence of the College I imagine there have been few 
instances where a student on his travels has availed himself 
of his first stopping-place to write his father at length in a 
dead language. Nor is it likely that a stranger arriving in 
Teneriffe in the year 1645 would have had easy access to a 
Latin grammar or dictionary ; and we may fairly assume this 
composition to have been the result of instruction previously 
received in Boston or at Harvard, the writer having been 
brought to New England when he was three years old. The 
letter therefore affords us a glimpse of the scholarship attain- 
able by young men of eighteen in the Massachusetts Colony 
at that very early period ; and it shows, I think, that the au- 
thorities of the infant College knew how to imbue their pupils 
with a taste for the classics, — and this without prejudice to 
modern tongues, as in the same letter the writer expresses an 
earnest wish to perfect himself in Spanish. For these reasons 
it seems to me quite worth printing ; but I do not forget that 
in recent years some distinguished members of this Society 
have been credited with a disposition to depreciate, if not to 
deride, the advantages of devoting much time to Greek or 
Latin, and for their benefit I have been careful to append a 
translation. 

I may add that the writer of the letter was Governor Win- 
throp's youngest son Samuel, who subsequently became a 
planter in the West Indies and was for several years Deputy- 
Governor of the island of Antigua, where he displayed great 
bravery at the time of a French invasion, and where he died, 
in the prime of life, in 1674, having, through his intimacy 
with the celebrated George Fox, become a Quaker. Many 
years ago, when Mr. Smith and I edited the fourth volume of 
this Society's selections from the Winthrop Papers, we printed 
twenty-four letters from this Samuel to his family in New 
England, written between 1646 and 1673. They excited some 
interest at the time, both from the agreeable impression they 
gave of the man and from the additional light they threw 
upon West Indian history ; but they were all in English. We 
knew of the existence of this earlier letter in Latin, but we 
were unable to print it, as my father had mislaid it. It has 
since come to light, which is the reason I now make it the 
subject of a separate communication. 
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I desire further to communicate from the same source a 
fragment of a letter in an unknown hand and without sig- 
nature, but dated at Barbadoes, Feb. 1, 1674-5, and appar- 
ently addressed to Gov. John Winthrop of Connecticut by 
some friend or relative of his who had sailed from New 
London to Barbadoes with a cargo of horses and provisions, 
intending to proceed thence to England with a cargo of sugar. 
It contains particulars and considerations with regard to the 
trade then existing between the West Indies and New Eng- 
land which seem to me well worth printing. 



SAMUEL WINTHROP TO HIS FATHER. 

To his honored Father John Winthrop Esq. at Boston, in New England, 

these present, 

[1645.] 

COLENDISSIME PATER, 

Dei gratia, per totam navigationem integra valitudine freti, tandem 
tuti et incolumes ex undarum periculis, iisque non minimis, Tene- 
riffae appulimus, ubi magna humanitate a gente nostra tractati fuimus, 
presertim a viro quodam, antea ignoto, mercatore asre mediocri et 
fama, splendida honestate, nomine Ferdinando Body, cujus vitae probi- 
tas, morum integritas, ingeniique suavitas, omnibus in tantum elucerunt 
quod ipse filius tuus, in omnibus tibi obediens, multum desiderabam 
memet cum isto viro collocare, idque subsequentibus rationibus. Primo, 
quod eram certae vocationis destitutes, ignarus quod genus vitae am- 
plecterer. Deinde, avidus dediscendi linguam Hispanicam, quam si 
transirem in Angliam nequiveram comperire. Tertio, temporum re- 
rumque solo paterno instabilitas, in tantum quod nemo novit quid ibi 
amplecti quidve renuere. Quarto, quod video multos de nostratibus in 
dies ditescere et ex nihilo in altum vehi. Quinto, Dei providentiae 
quas video in hac mea electione concurrentes suadere videntur, quae 
sunt cujusmodi : Deus quasi ex proposito hunc mihi locum paravit 
hoc enim tempore abiere omnes ejus ministri, quod non relinquitur ne 
unus quidem ad ejus negotia peragenda ; secundo, conditiones inter- 
cedentes quae sunt valde faciles et honestae, ut primo non me instar 
servi haberet sed fas erit abire quando mihi libuerit, deinde me nihilo 
carere quamdiu cum illo mansero. His omnibus consideratis frater 
meus, quern tu supra me tua vice constituisti, hujus morae consilium 
applicuit. Multa novi pericula et incommoda quibus sim obnoxius 
semper ad futura, ad quae perferenda et fugienda submisse precor ut 
Omnipotenti me precibus diuternis memores, qui solus bonum ostendit. 
Precor ut presbuteris omnibus qui de me rogitabunt, Presidique nostro 
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Henrico Dunstero viro spectatissimo, quam potes officiosissime me 
commendatum habeas. 

Avunculo amitaeque Downingo officiosae demissionis ex me salutes 
dicito, caeterosque amicos meo nomine saluta, qui maneo et nunc et 
semper 

Filius tuus obsequentissimus, 

Samuel Winthropus. 

Verte folium. 

Aliud est quod antea praetermisi. Est quidam Davidus Stephens, 
mercaturae gratia supra dicto Ferdinando obligatus, quern fama dicit 
valde ingeniosum, amabilem et probum, qui quoniam quibusdam nego- 
tiis detentus erat in Laraguna (quo tota aestate nostrates semet con- 
cipiunt suavioris vitae gratia) non indicasset mihi quid in hac re 
statuerat quum superiora scribebam. Nuperrime vero descendens 
multa humanitate me accepit, cui precor quum dabitur scribendi ansa 
' ne sis immemor gratias tribuere. Reverende Pater, non novi quomodo 
arridebit tibi quod feci, si novissim placitum tuum memet penitus eate- 
nus appiicuissem. Spero nihil tibi contrarium accessurum. Com- 
mendo memet in manus Altissimi, ut ille me dirigat immaculatumque 
tueatur, cujus voti ut sim compos ardeo precum tuarum opem exopta- 
tissimam. 

Indorsed by Governor Winthrop : " Sonne Sam 1 . 1 from Teneriff. Latin." 

[Translation of the foregoing.] 

Most Worshipful Father, 

By God's favor through the whole voyage in good health, at 
length safe and sound from the dangers of the sea, and these not 
trifling, we have arrived at Teneriffe, where we have been treated 
with much politeness by our compatriots, especially by one Ferdinand 
Body, before unknown to us, — a merchant of modest fortune and 
repute but shining honesty, the uprightness of whose life, the blame- 
lessness of whose morals, and the sweetness of whose disposition are so 
surpassing that I, your son obedient to you in all things, greatly desire 
to take up my abode with him, and that for the following reasons: 
First, because I have no fixed calling, not knowing what profession 
I should embrace. Then, my earnest wish to learn the Spanish lan- 
guage, which, if I go to England, I shall not be able to acquire. 
Third, the unsettled condition of things in our fatherland, insomuch 
that no one can tell what to enter upon and what to avoid. Fourth, 
because I see many of our people daily growing rich and raising them- 
selves from nothing. Fifth, I seem persuaded in this my choice by 
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providences of God concurring in this wise : as if God had purposely 
provided this position for me at a time when all his clerks have left 
him, so that no one is left to attend to his business ; next, the terms 
arranged between us, which are very easy and honorable, as primarily 
that he shall not control me like an apprentice, but that 1 shall be 
allowed to leave when I please ; then, that I shall want for nothing 
while I remain with him. All these things considered, my brother, 1 
whom you have set over me in your place, agrees in the wisdom of 
this delay. 

I have experienced many perils and inconveniences, and shall always 
be exposed to them in the future ; in order that I may support or 
escape them, I humbly beg that you will remember me in your daily 
prayers to the Omnipotent, who alone can direct us in the right path. 
Pray have me remembered as courteously as you can to all the 
Elders who shall ask after me, and to our most esteemed President, 
Henry Dunster. To my Uncle and Aunt Downing convey my dutiful 
regards, and salute all other friends in my name, who remains, now 
and ever, 

Your most obedient son, 

Samuel Winthrop. 

Turn over the leaf. 



Another thing I have before omitted. Connected in the way of 
business with the aforesaid Ferdinand is one David Stephens, reputed 
a very intelligent, amiable, and upright man, whose affairs detained 
him in Laraguna (where people pass the whole summer for a more 
agreeable climate), and who, when I wrote the foregoing, had not com- 
municated to me what he had decided in this matter ; but having just 
arrived, he has received me with much kindness. Do not forget to 
thank him when you have an opportunity of writing. Revered father, 
I know not how what I have done will please you. If I had been 
aware of your wishes, I should have followed them implicitly. I hope 
nothing will annoy you. I commit myself to the hands of the Most 
High, that he may lead me and keep me virtuous ; and in order to 
obtain this I earnestly desire the most wished-for aid of your prayers. 

1 One of his elder brothers, afterward Col. Stephen Winthrop, M.P., was a 
passenger in the same vessel, and shortly after wrote his father on the same sub- 
ject. Both letters are undated ; but Stephen Winthrop mentions that news had 
arrived from England that the parliamentary forces had taken Bristol, and laid 
siege to Basing House. As Cromwell is known to have begun the siege of 
Basing in September, 1645, and as this intelligence may have taken two months 
to reach Teneriffe, these letters could hardly have been written before November 
of that year. See 5 Mass. Hist. Coll. vol. viii. pp. 201-204. 
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[Fragment, without address or signature.] 

Barbados, y e 1 st of februa 1674. 
Hon r . d S R , — Through God's goodnesse I arriued saife heere on 
Tuesday y e 19 th of Janua past, haueing 26 dayes passage & extrodi- 
nary good weather for that season of y e yeare. S r Anthoney Adkins 
y e p r sent Gouern r arriued heere about tenn weekes before us, since 
which heere hath bin noe shipps from London but such as haue bin 
forsed hither by stresse of weather from y e cost of New England & 
Virginia, which are many, & som of them haue bin much damnifyed, 
& most of them from home neere foure moneths. Soe that heere is 
little of nuse, only many envyeing the prossperouse estate of N : Eng- 
land saying all will bee reduced under New Yorke, a thing y e Quakers 
heere much long for, who are a people heere very welthy & numerouse, 
beeing aboue one third of y e Island of that tenent, & dayley getting new 
converts. The day after my arriuali I had the hon r to dyne with the 
Gentlemen of y e Assembly, many of which had rec'd greate prejudis 
against New England for theire not attempting to reduce New Yorke, 
which I p r sume was from misinformation rec'd from p r judis'd persons. 
For after I had informd them how strong the Duch had made it dure- 
ing the stay of theire fleete, as alsoe the want of shipps of forse, y 6 
unseasonable time of y e yeare, with many other considerable incon- 
venyences attending it, — as y e want of many of our vessells which 
ware then heere for theire supply of prouition (which wee wanted to 
transport men, prouition & vtensells of warr) many others absent on y e 
like seruis, with whome ware most of our able experiencd men for such 
seruis, — they ware well sattisfyed & doe account themselues obleidged 
to New England for the supply of prouition they had dureing the warr, 
consid r ing y e greate risque they rann by transporting them in such 
mean vessells of burthen & without forse. They are now alsoe much 
dissattisfyed with the Custom imposed of 18* on y e hundred, I haueing 
informed them that our merchants resolue to shipp the greatest part of 
theire effects for England, whereby theire rum & molasses heere will be- 
com of noe use or vallew to them, with which they haue hitherto sup- 
plyed theire plantations with prouition & horses, beeing very considerable 
benifitt to them & a proffit they will soone misse ; & to confirme what 
I haue informed them, all our New England vessells goeing for sault, 
take none of y e Island groath with them, but shipp sug" to England or 
lay out theire money heere in goods, which still proues the Islands dis- 
aduantage & will putt them on the consideration of haueing that tax 
eased at theire next sitting, som propounding one way for sattisfying 
the King's Customs, others willing to haue it laid on y e Island, but all 
sensable of the greate prejudis will accrue to them yf they loose the 
benifitt of those two comodyties, which are vendable in noe part of y e 
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world but New England & Virginea. Which consideration I did for- 
ward by informeing them how aduantagius it would proue to New Eng- 
land yf they ware denyed the use of those goods, haueing a full supply 
of good mault for beere, & syder to distill into liquors, & that a smale 
quantity of sug r will furrish us, haueing store of good honey ; alsoe 
that greate part of our people will be improued in raiseing manufactures, 
haueing good wooll, flax & hempe, & not altogether about provition (as 
they deemed) to make it a drugg. 

I brought all my horses saife & to an indifferent good markett, viz : 
3000 lb sug r . f* head. Prouitions are low, espeteally flower, pease & 
bread, alsoe beefe & candles. I haue disposed of above one halfe of 
what I brought for lesse money heere then it would haue sould for at 
Boston & see little hopes of goeing for England this 6 weekes or two 
moneths, heere beeing little sug r ready, nor any frayte to bee gott 
home till y e London shipps com in, which are dayley looked for, but will 
stay that time before they can bee ready to saile. I brought a barell of 
apples for Coll : Newton & tooke them vp at sea to cull & preserue 
what then remained good, but by that time wee gott in they ware all 
perished to about twenty, which hee thankfully accepted from you. 

Mr. Justin Winsor communicated some memoranda about 
Dartmoor Prison and the Hutchinson manuscripts, handed to 
him by Mr. Edward L. Pierce, as follows : — 

" On October 5, 1891, I drove in the early morning from Morton 
Hampstead, in a dog-cart, to Princeton, across Dartmoor Forest, — a 
forest distinguished in this, that it has no trees. Most of the time for 
the drive of fourteen miles I was enveloped in fog, — a cause of obscur- 
ity of vision common to this locality, — and so my view was limited. My 
visit was particularly for the purpose of seeing Dartmoor Prison, where 
my maternal uncle, Samuel S. Lillie, was imprisoned in the War of 1812. 
The officers of the prison were civil, the deputy -governor himself con- 
ducting me about within the enclosure. To my inquiry he answered 
that he had never had but one American visitor coming on the same 
errand. The present prison for convicts was established, I think, about 
1850 ; but the two old prison buildings remain, overshadowed by the 
larger and newer ones. The American prison is now used for making 
boots and shoes. The French prison is near by. The tradition is that 
the American prisoners were quite difficult to manage. I was shown 
two yards or gardens, arranged with walks and beds of flowers, in 
which convicts were at work under a gardener. In one was an obelisk, 
in the centre, on which was this inscription : ' In memory of the Ameri- 
can prisoners of war who died between the years 1809 and 1814, and 
are buried here. Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.' In the other 
was an obelisk, with the same inscription, excepting the substitution of 
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' French' for i American.' The ground was all smooth, and there 
appeared no individual grave or memorial. The two cemeteries were 
in a bad condition till as late as 1865, some of the bones appearing 
above the ground ; but in that year all that could be found were re- 
buried, the grounds put in good order, and the obelisks erected. A 
fine parish church, opposite the prison, is said to have been built by the 
war prisoners. I was shown a thin volume, published a few years ago, 
giving an account both of the war and of the convict prisons, and 
incidents connected with them. 

"On the evening of Oct. 5, 1891, I called, at Sidmouth, on Mr. 
P. O. Hutchinson, great-grandson of Gov. Thomas Hutchinson, and 
editor of the latter's ' Diary/ We had had some previous correspond- 
ence, as his book relates much to Milton, my own place of residence, 
and as also the families of the Hutchinsons and the Lillies (the latter 
being my maternal progenitors) are related to each other. Mr. Hutch- 
inson is well known in his town, being recognized as the leading 
archaeologist of the locality. His house is known as 'The Chancel/ 
being named from a part of a demolished church which he saved and 
secured for his own building. He is an accomplished carver ; and on 
the ceiling of his library are coats of arms, worked by himself, which 
are, I think, armorial ensigns connected with the history of the local- 
ity. Mr. Hutchinson is, I may add, a bachelor. He informed me 
that he had deposited in the British Museum the Governor Hutchinson 
manuscripts, where they may always be found for the verification of his 
publication." 

Mr. Winsor also said that he was somewhat surprised to 
find in the last volume of the Proceedings an Italian text of 
the first letter of Columbus which had escaped his attention. 
When recently in Genoa, he was for two or three days under 
the guidance of the Cavaliere Cornelio Desimoni, the honorary 
archivist of Genoa, and our Corresponding Member. He is 
probably the best Italian authority on the earliest American 
exploration ; and Mr. Winsor would have thought it strange 
that this letter was not brought to his attention by his friend, 
if Desimoni supposed it worth considering. Mr. Winsor fur- 
ther remarked that he had sent the text as printed in the 
Proceedings to Mr. Harrisse in Paris, the first authority on 
mooted points in Columbus's career ; and in a letter from that 
gentleman it appears that the document was known to him as 
a contemporary version of the Spanish original in the Vene- 
tian dialect, and showing some palpable errors, or perhaps mis- 
conceptions of the translator. It is curious as a contemporary 
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evidence of a certain amount of interest existing in Venice in 
the new discoveries, but of no other value. 

It may be worth remarking that a few years ago, when one 
of the United States war-ships was in Genoa, the municipal 
authorities, to compliment its officers, caused full-sized photo- 
graphs of a few of the letters of Columbus preserved in the 
City Hall in that place, to be made, and presented a set to 
each of the officers. They are probably preserved now in 
those officers' families in different parts of the country ; but 
one of the sets has found its way into the library of Harvard 
College. 

The reference to the Hutchinson papers, elicited remarks 
from the Hon. Mellen Chamberlain, the President, and 
Mr. Winsor, relative to the materials used by Governor 
Hutchinson in writing the third volume of his " History of 
Massachusetts." Judge Chamberlain spoke of the minuteness 
of the narrative, and said that when Hutchinson went to Eng- 
land in 1774, he expected to return to Boston, and it was not 
probable that he carried with him materials for writing a his- 
tory. His papers were subsequently seized by the authorities 
here ; but in some way he had access to a large mass of ori- 
ginal papers. The President suggested that Hutchinson no 
doubt took with him all the papers which he needed for his 
own vindication, and that his son, who went to England in 
the following year, might have carried others. Mr. Winsor 
said a list of Hutchinson's papers was printed in " Notes and 
Queries " some years ago. * 

Rev. Dr. Lucius R. Paige said that John Wheeler, one of 
the leaders in Shays's Rebellion, was a resident of Hard wick, 
his native town, and described the circumstances connected 
with the reprieve of the convicted insurgents. Wheeler had 
been a lieutenant in the militia, and some years afterward was 
commissioned by Governor Hancock a captain, as if promoted. 

The Librarian said he had received an official communi- 
cation from the Assistant Secretary of State at Washington, 
transmitting the copy of a despatch from the American min- 
ister at The Hague, and three Dutch medals. 1 The despatch 
is as follows : — 

1 These medals, and others of the same period, are fully described by our 
associate Mr. William S. Apple ton, in the " American Journal of Numismatics/' 
vol. ii. p. 64. 
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No. 257. 

Legation of the United States, 

The Hague, August 31, 1891. 

To the Hon. James G. Blaine, Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

Sir, — I have the honor to state that on a recent occasion, while 
paying a visit to the Royal Museum at The Hague, I discovered three 
medals, which by reason of their relation to prominent events in our 
early history, and other considerations hereafter alluded to, render it 
proper that I should bring them to the notice of the Department. 

The first medal in the series referred to was designed to commem- 
orate the recognition of American Independence by the Province of 
Friesland on the 26th of February, 1782, a description of which is as 
follows : — 

On the obverse side is a male figure personating a Frisian in 
ancient costume, joining right hands with an American, represented 
by a maiden in aboriginal dress, standing on a sceptre, with her left 
hand resting on a shield bearing the inscription : " The United States 
of North America " ; while with his left hand the Frisian signals his 
rejection of an olive branch offered by a Briton, represented by a 
maiden accompanied by a tiger, the left hand of the maiden resting 
on a shield having the inscription : " Great Britain.'' 

On the reverse side is the figure of an arm projecting from the 
clouds holding the Coat of Arms of the Province of Friesland, under 
which is the inscription : " To the State of Friesland, in grateful recog- 
nition of the Acts of Assemblies in February and April, 1782, by the 
Burgher's Club of Leeuwarden Liberty and Zeal." 

The second medal in this series was struck off by order of the States 
General in commemoration of its recognition of the Independence of 
the United States. 

On the obverse side of the medal will be found the United States 
and the Netherlands represented by two maidens equipped for war, 
with right hands joined over a burning altar. The Dutch maiden is 
placing an emblem of freedom on the head of the American, whose 
right foot, attached to a broken chain, rests on England, represented by 
a tiger. In the field of the medal are the words : " Libera Soror. 
Solemni Deer. Agn. 19 Apr. MDCCLXXXII." 

On the. reverse side is the figure of a unicorn lying prostrate before 
a steep rock, against which he has broken his horn ; over the figure are 
the words, " Tyrannis Virtute Repulsa," and underneath the same the 
words, "sub Galliae auspiciis." 

The third medal in the series was made to commemorate the Treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation entered into between the United States 
and the Netherlands, the 7th of October, 1782. 

On its obverse side stands in relief a monumental needle, bearing 
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the Amsterdam Coat of Arms, upon which a wreath is being placed 
by a figure representing Mercury ; underneath the Coat of Arms is a 
parchment, bearing the inscription, " Pro Dro Mvs." France, sym- 
bolized by a crowing cock, stands beside the needle, pointing, with a 
conjurer's hand, to a horn of plenty and an anchor. Over all are the 
words : " Justitiam et non temnere divos." 

On the reverse side is an image of Fame, riding on a cloud, and carry- 
ing the Arms of the Netherlands and the United States, surmounted 
by a naval crown. The figures are covered by the following words: 
" Favstissimo foedere jvnctas. Die VJI Octob. MDCCLXXXII." 

It will be remembered that John Adams, while discharging his duties 
at Paris as Commissioner in arranging a treaty of Peace and Com- 
merce with Great Britain, was, in the year 1780, appointed Minister 
to the Netherlands ; also that political complications between Holland 
and England delayed his reception by the government for more than 
two years after he first offered his credentials. 

The States General, oppressed by the magnitude of the responsi- 
bility, refused to pass upon the question until it had been submitted to 
each of the Provinces for individual action. 

Friesland, impelled by the Germanic love of freedom which had long 
characterized its people, took the initiative in the movement for recog- 
nition, passing an Act to that effect on the 26th of February, a.d. 1782. 
Soon thereafter the remaining Provinces followed her example, and on 
the 19th of April, 1782, the States General, in deference to the wishes 
of the Provinces, received Mr. Adams's credentials. 

It will also be borne in mind that while a Dutch man-of-war first 
saluted the American Bag, Holland stands second in the roll of foreign 
nations which formally recognized our independence, and the second 
with whom we made a treaty of commerce and navigation. 

The medals in question possess interest, in that they furnish the 
best evidence extant of the current of opinion and sentiment at that 
time in the Netherlands concerning England and the United States, 
and are moreover worthy of special mention, inasmuch as I do not find 
them referred to in Mr. Adams's public correspondence, or in any book 
published in our language. 

Through the courtesy of the government I have been permitted to 
procure five copies of each of these medals, and take pleasure in trans- 
mitting them to the Department through the agency of the American 
Despatch Agent, London. 

One set is designed for the Department of State ; one for the New 
York Historical Society ; one for the Massachusetts Historical Society ; 
one for the Minnesota State Historical Society ; and one for the Hol- 
land Society of New York. 

Should the Department approve, the four last-mentioned sets may 
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be forwarded to each of the above-named societies, with a copy of this 
despatch. 

There can be no more interesting or profitable study for the citizen 
of the United States, than the process of reasoning which led to our 
separate national existence, and the adoption of the present form of 
government ; or the motives which influenced the people of other lands 
to welcome our advent into the family of nations. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Samuel R. Thayer. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. Thayer for his 
valuable gift. 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams then read the following 
communication : — 

There are two matters, both of an historical character, 
though wholly disconnected, to which I desire to call the 
attention of the Society. 

After Gov. William Coddington, of Rhode Island, went into 
exile, in April, 1638, as a result of the so-called Antinomian 
controversy, a portion of the grant made to him at " the 
Mount," as it was called, three } r ears before by the city of 
Boston, passed into the possession of the town of Braintree ; 
and a copy of the deed of this land fills the first page of the 
Records of the town. It was called u the Schoole Land," and 
was conveyed by Coddington's attorney, Richard Wright, to 
the Selectmen of the town. Unfortunately, as appears by ex- 
amining the printed volume of the Braintree Records, the 
original record-book has been so mutilated by two centuries 
of handling that only a portion of the instrument can be 
deciphered. 

It has from time immemorial been the tradition in Braintree 
and Quincy that this School Land was a voluntary gift from 
Coddington to the town, and by him devoted to educational 
purposes. 

Never having fully satisfied myself that such was really the 
case, during the past summer, in connection with other his- 
torical work upon which I am engaged, I have either made, 
or caused to be made, a careful examination of all the evidence 
bearing upon the subject. This examination satisfied me that 
the lands in question did not come to the town of Braintree as 
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a gift from Coddington, but that they were conveyed to the 
town by Wright as the result of a law-suit, and under circum- 
stances suggesting a surmise that Coddington was not only 
exiled from Massachusetts, but after his exile was judicially 
despoiled of a portion of his property. These conclusions I 
embodied a short time since in a somewhat elaborate communi- 
cation, which appeared in the " Quincy Patriot " of Septem- 
ber 19 of the present year, and has since been reprinted in the 
October number of the " Magazine of New England History " 
(vol. i. pp. 228-238). The subject is one of greater historical 
interest in Rhode Island than here ; for in Rhode Island Gov- 
ernor Coddington occupies much the same place in the public 
estimation that John Winthrop occupies in Massachusetts. 
Anything relating to him is there eagerly studied. I did not 
deem it worth while to submit to the Society a paper pre- 
pared on a matter of such purely local and town interest, and 
have it incorporated in their Proceedings ; but nevertheless, 
I want to call attention to the fact that such an investigation 
as I have stated has been made and such a paper prepared^ 
and put a mention of it on file here, as an indication of where 
it can be found. Accordingly, I now mention the fact with 
an eye to the Indexes to the printed Proceedings of the 
Society; and I will further state, should any investigator 
hereafter put upon the clew wish to examine the paper re- 
ferred to, that a copy of the " Quincy Patriot " containing it 
has been placed in the scrap-book of this Society, and also 
among the collections of each one of the public libraries of 
Rhode Island, so far as their names have come to my 
knowledge. 

The other matter to which I wish to call attention is of 
much greater interest, and immediately connected with a well- 
known incident in early Massachusetts history. I refer to the 
site of Weston's plantation of 1622 at Wessaguscus, or Wessa- 
gusset, in what is now the town of Weymouth. 

Nearly twenty years ago I was invited to deliver an address 
upon the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of the town of Weymouth. In preparing that address 
I made an effort to locate the site of Weston's settle- 
ment, but was able to get no further indication of it than 
is contained in the following extract from Russell's " Guide 
to Plymouth": — 
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" A correspondent in Quincy thus describes the place : ' It is about 
three miles southeast of the granite church in Quincy, at a place locally 
called Old Spain.' Weston's colony sailed up Fore River, which sepa- 
rates Quincy from Weymouth, and then entered Phillips Creek, and 
commenced operations on its north bank" (p. 106, note). 

It seemed to be well established that the site of Weston's set- 
tlement was in that part of Weymouth now locally known as 
" Old Spain " ; though no one has ever yet been able to suggest 
even a plausible theory why it is called u Old Spain." It will 
be remembered that when Governor Winthrop in 1632 paid his 
first visit to Plymouth, he started from Boston on what is now 
the 4th of November, taking with him John Wilson, the pas- 
tor of the church, and others, and, going on board the " Lion," 
was carried by the captain of that ship in a boat to Wessagus- 
cus. There they passed the night, and " the next morning . . . 
the Governor and his company went on foot to Plimouth, and 
came thither within the evening." This was Friday ; remain- 
ing at Plymouth until the following Wednesday, " about five 
in the morning the Governor and his company came out of 
Plimouth; the Governor of Plimouth, with the pastor and 
elder, etc., accompanying them near half a mile out of town 
in the dark" ; and they " came that evening to Wessaguscus, 
where they were bountifully entertained as before with more 
turkeys, geese, ducks, etc., and the next day came safe to 
Boston." 1 

The point here to be emphasized is Winthrop's double visit 
to Wessagusset in November, 1632, and his stay there both 
going to and coming from Plymouth. He was more or less 
familiar with the locality, and knew exactly where to place 
the settlement on a map of the coast, especially how it lay as 
regarded the harbor and the approaches to it. 

Wood, in his " New England's Prospect," 2 says of Wessa- 
gusset in 1633 : — 

" This as yet is but a small village ; yet it is very pleasant and 
healthful, very good ground, and is well timbered, and hath good store 
of hay-ground. It hath a very spacious harbour for shipping before the 
town, the salt water being navigable for boats and pinnaces two leagues. 
Here the inhabitants have good store of fish of all sorts, and swine, 
having acorns and clams at the time of year. Here is likewise an ale- 
wife river." 

1 Savage's Winthrop, i. *92, *93. 

2 Young's Chronicles of Massachusetts, pp. 394, 395. 
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There is accordingly no doubt whatever that Weymouth 
was the oldest settled place in the original colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay ; and, next to Plymouth, is the oldest settled 
place in what is now the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Originally selected about the middle of May, 1622, for the site 
of a plantation by those sent out by Thomas Weston, it was 
occupied by Weston's company in the following August. 
Early in April, 1623, those composing the plantation having 
in the course of the winter fallen into great straits, Miles 
Standish went to their assistance from Plymouth, and there 
on the 6th of the month, according to the revised calendar, 
had his bloody fight with the Indians, resulting in the killing 
of Pecksuot and Wituwamut. Wessagusset was then wholly 
abandoned ; but "the pale and houses," to use the expression 
in Winslow's "Good Newes" 1 had not been destroyed by 
the savages, and they were occupied by Capt. Robert Gorges 
and his party about the middle of the following September. 2 
Since then the place has never been wholly abandoned ; and 
the first permanent and continuous settlement on the shores 

i Young's Chronicles of Pilgrims, p. 344. 

2 Referring to a similar statement heretofore made, Nash in a note to his 
"History of Weymouth " remarks (p. 22) : "Mr. Adams says about the middle 
of September. In Sir Fernando Gorges' description of New England [Briefe 
Narration, p. 33; Baxter's Gorges, vol. ii. p. 50], he says, 'my son arrived [at 
Wessaguscus] about the beginning of August.' " 

Bradford is the authority for the date given. He says (History, p. 148) : " About 
the middle of September arrived Captaine Robert Gorges in the Bay of the Mas- 
sachusetts." Bradford is on this point a much more reliable authority than Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges ; for not only was he on the ground, but he was at once notified 
by Robert Gorges by letter of the arrival of the latter, who immediately after- 
wards visited Plymouth. Bradford also made his record at the time, and is 
always to be relied on as an authority. Sir Ferdinando Gorges, on the contrary, 
was not only at a distance, but he wrote at least fourteen years after the event ; 
and the statements on many points of detail in the " Briefe Narration " are made 
from memory and are unreliable. Adams's Three Episodes, p. 23, note ; Baxter's 
Memoir of Gorges, p. 104, note. 

In the present case, moreover, there can be no doubt that Bradford was right, 
and Gorges wrong. The Records of the Council for New England show that 
the vessel in which Robert Gorges sailed was not ready for sea at the end 
of June (Proceedings of American Antiquarian Society, April, 1867, and Octo- 
ber, 1875) ; and Bradford's narrative of events immediately subsequent to 
Robert Gorges' arrival shows that all those events took place in October and 
early November. 

Sir Ferdinando Gorges, writing many years afterwards, seems to have given the 
time of his son's departure from England for that of his arrival in Massachusetts 
Bay, where he probably landed somewhere between the 23d and 27th of Septem- 
ber, 1623, according to the calendar now in use. 

4 
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of Boston Bay dates, therefore, from the landing of Robert 
Gorges' party at Wessagusset, or Weymouth, in September, 
1623. This whole subject, it may be remembered, I discussed 
in a paper read before this Society thirteen years ago, printed 
in Volume XVI. of the Proceedings (pp. 194-206), and again 
in another paper in the " Memorial History of Boston " (vol. i. 
chap. iii.). Wessagusset, therefore, is a place the exact local- 
ity of which it is desirable should be fixed. 

A short time ago I for the first time carefully examined a 
copy of Winthrop's original map, of 1634, of Massachusetts 
Bay, found by Mr. Henry F. Waters in England. I noticed on 
this map that Wessagusset was located by Governor Winthrop 
not upon Phillips Creek, or at the place which tradition has 
always indicated, but farther north, and at a point much more 
naturally adapted to the purposes of a pioneer trading-sta- 
tion. I have never felt satisfied that the traditional site on 
the north side of Phillips Creek was the correct one. Re- 
peated and careful examination of the ground disclosed no 
possible reason for there placing such a station. The site 
does not look toward the sea, commanding the entrance to 
the harbor ; neither is there good anchorage in front of it, 
as Wood says there was before Wessagusset, nor is it readily 
accessible. The site indicated on Winthrop's map struck me 
at once as being far more natural. 

As I wished to fix the probable true site with as much 
confidence as possible, I invited Mr. Henry W. Haynes, of the 
Society, and Mr. Thomas F. Cleverly, a resident of " Old 
Spain," who has given much attention to matters connected 
with its local history, to visit the ground with me. We went 
there, accordingly, on the 18th of October, taking a copy of 
Winthrop's map with us. 

I shall ask to have that portion of the map which includes 
the Wessagusset site and its immediate vicinity reproduced 
in connection with this paper. I will merely add that, con- 
sidering how freely this map is drawn, and how much of what 
is on it is merely roughly indicated, it will be found in all essen- 
tial respects, w r hen examined on the spot, singularly accurate. 
For instance, not only the outline of the coast, but all the 
rivers and creeks are so correctly set down as to be recognized 
at once. The site of Thomas Morton's Merrymount, subse- 
quently Mount Wollaston, can be placed lying between what 
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was known as the Mount Wollaston River and the Quincy 
River. So also the stream running down from what is now 
known as Braintree Neck, and also the Weymouth Fore 
River and the Weymouth Back River. The exact position 
of the present bridge connecting Quincy Point with u Old 
Spain " can be seen, as also the outline of the tidal basin south 
of it. An examination of the map shows that Governor Win- 
throp, who had been there personally, located the Wessagusset 
settlement nearly opposite the mouth of the Quincy River, 
and a little if anything north of it. Phillips Creek, on the 
other hand, also on the opposite shore, is actually a consider- 
able distance above the mouth of the Quincy River, and quite 
concealed from it. A purely tidal inlet, it is not indicated on 
the map. There is now no anchorage ground near it ; and in 
this most important respect it fails to agree with Wood's de- 
scription, — "a very spacious harbor for shipping before the 
town." 

Going on the 18th of October to the site of the Wessagus- 
set plantation, according to Winthrop's map, it was at once 
obvious to us that this locality was the one which naturally 
would have been selected for the purposes of a pioneer trad- 
ing-station. Not only was there good anchorage, as Wood 
says, in front of it and within a reasonable distance of the 
shore, but the place commands a clear and unbroken view of 
the entrance to the harbor through what is now known as 
" Hull Gut," or the passage between Hull and Peddock's 
Island. Had the site north of Phillips Creek been selected, it 
would have been impossible to get from it any view of the 
harbor, while it is obvious that for those seeking to establish 
a trading-post, — the sole object which Weston's people had 
in view, — an unobstructed view of the harbor's mouth was a 
matter of the first importance. The locality indicated by 
Winthrop was also well adapted for plantation purposes, inas- 
much as the ground is level, the ascent from the beach not too 
abrupt, and fresh water must have been easily obtainable in 
the immediate vicinity. 

Winthrop, it will be observed, places Wessagusset upon the 
north side of the cove, or indenture of the shore, opposite 
the mouth of the Quincy River. This cove is unmistaka- 
bly that now called King's Cove, formerly known as Hunt's 
Hill Cove. The point to the north of it, directly opposite 
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the mouth of the Quincy River, has always been known as 
Hunt's Hill Point. Nash, in his sketch of Weymouth (p. 152), 
says that — 

" In the early part of the eighteenth century a company was formed 
by a number of the prominent men of the town for the purpose of carry- 
ing on ' a fishing trade to Cape Sables,' and the town granted to it the 
use of ( so much of Hunt's Hill, with the lowland and beach adjoining 
at the mouth of Fore River, as may be necessary for the purpose.' As 
far as the record shows, this was the first joint stock company formed 
in the town. Of its history but little is known." 

Further on (p. 155), he adds that, in 1876, — 

ik N. Porter Keene commenced the construction of vessels in Old 
Spain, near Hunt's Hill ; and since that time he has built eleven ves- 
sels, sail and steam, averaging a cost of about $40,000 each. There is 
on the stocks at present [that is, in 1884] a large vessel intended for a 
four-masted schooner (since launched)." 

The shipyard referred to by Mr. Nash was abandoned a 
few years since ; and no traces of it now remain, with the 
exception of a two-story storehouse or workshop, which not 
impossibly may stand close to the site originally occupied by 
Weston's block house. In all the early records of the town 
this spot is included in what is known as " the Plain." 

It is matter of regret that Hunt's Hill, a glacial deposit 
immediately north of King's Cove, is being removed to 
supply material for the filling of the water park of the city 
of Boston now in course of construction near Castle Island. 
This hill apparently lay immediately south of the site of the 
Wessagusset settlement, and between it and King's Cove, the 
settlement at the foot of it looking off toward the north. As 
our investigations seemed to indicate that there can be little if 
any doubt as to where the original settlement was made and 
" the pale and houses " stood, it is also matter for regret that 
the ground in the immediate neighborhood should not be pre- 
served and set aside for public uses, with a proper memorial 
placed upon it. In view of the fact that here was the first 
settlement within the original colony of Massachusetts Bay; 
that here was the spot on which Miles Standish had his mo- 
mentous conflict with the savages, which settled for half a 
century the question of European ascendency in Massachu- 
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setts ; and here also was the point at which the famous 
Wessagusset hanging, which Butler made such use of in his 
poem of "Hudibras" did not occur, — all combining to make 
of it a point of interest second to hardly any other this side 
of Plymouth, — the Legislature of the Commonwealth not 
impossibly, and the town of Weymouth very probably, might, 
if the facts were now brought to their notice, be induced to 
take some action to preserve it; but in any event the subject 
is one which merits the attention of this Society. 

Mr. Henry W. Haynes said : — 

Whoever carefully examines the traditional site assigned to 
ancient Wessagusset, upon the elevated plateau north of 
Phillips Creek, will scarcely fail to have grave doubts arise in 
his mind in regard to its correctness. None of the essential 
requisites for the location of a settlement in a wilderness can 
be found upon that wind-swept, shelterless height, where no 
source of supply of drinking-water, either from springs or 
brooks, can be found within any convenient distance. When, 
besides these prima facie objections, one sees that this spot 
possesses no suitableness for a trading-post, either of outlook 
or of anchorage, and that there is not the slightest indication 
visible that it was ever occupied by man as a place of habita- 
tion, he can scarcely help feeling that the site must be sought 
for elsewhere. 

With these convictions, the evidence afforded by Governor 
Winthrop's map lends striking confirmation to the complete 
adaptedness for the early settlement which Mr. Adams and 
myself found the locality to possess which we have recently 
studied at what is now known as King's Cove. Here we 
saw just the lie of the land which would naturally attract set- 
tlers searching for a home in a new country, rising with a 
gentle slope from a curving beach, in a broad level outstretch 
of deep soil, well open to the sun upon the east, but shel- 
tered in other directions by higher ground, and having an 
ample supply of springs of water. Moreover, it was clear, 
as Mr. Adams has well explained, that this spot possessed 
all the advantages for a trading-post, which the other 
lacks. 

I feel convinced, accordingly, that tradition has been 
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somewhat at fault in regard to the ancient locality, and that 
it is here at King's Cove that we must really place the site 
of Wessagusset, the oldest settlement upon Massachusetts 
Bay. 

Mr. William P. Upham spoke of the interest of the Win- 
throp map, as showing what was the real site of the first set- 
tlement at Salem, about which there had recently been some 
question. The map was in accordance with the conclusions 
reached by the local antiquaries, who had been inclined to 
doubt the statements which had come down by tradition. 

It was then voted that the suggestion of Mr. Adams for the 
erection of a permanent memorial of the Wessagusset settle- 
ment should be referred to the Council. 

Mr. Charles C. Smith communicated a memoir of Thomas 
Aspinwall, and said in substance : — 

Shortly after the death of our venerable associate, Col. 
Thomas Aspinwall, the Hon. George S. Hillard, one of the 
executors of his will, was appointed to write the customary 
memoir for insertion in the Proceedings. Mr. Hillard's im- 
paired health prevented his performing this duty promptly ; 
and at his death, in 1879, nothing had been done. Accord- 
ingly the committee on memoirs which was appointed in the 
following year designated the late Rev. Dr. Lothrop to prepare 
the memoir in the place of Mr. Hillard. He readily agreed to 
do so, if he could obtain the necessary materials ; but he failed 
to find what he wanted, and finally wrote me a humorous let- 
ter, intimating that if I would furnish the materials he would 
write the memoir, otherwise he must relinquish the task. 
The committee then applied to Mr. Deane, who undertook the 
work. Unfortunately, however, Colonel Aspinwall's papers, 
or many of them at least, had been destroyed before his death, 
and Mr. Deane met with the same difficulty which Dr. Lothrop 
had experienced. Referring to this matter one day, he said to 
me, in his pleasant, half-smiling way, " Mr. Smith, I cannot 
make bricks without straw." He wrote nothing on the sub- 
ject, and there are no memoranda relating to it among his 
papers. Recently I have come across some materials which 
supply in part the want felt by Dr. Lothrop and Mr. Deane ; 
and as three persons to whom this memoir was successively 
assigned have died, I have thought best, with the concurrence 
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of Dr. Young, the other surviving member of the committee, 
to communicate without further delay the memoir herewith 
submitted. 

Mr. Justin Winsor communicated a memoir of Charles 
Deane ; and Mr. John C. Ropes, memoirs of Francis W. Palfrey 
and Charles Devens. Dr. Samuel A. Green communicated, in 
behalf of the Hon. John E. Sanford, who was absent on account 
of an official engagement, a memoir of Henry M. Dexter. 
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MEMOIR 

OP 

COL. THOMAS ASPINWALL, A.M. 

BY CHARLES C. SMITH. 



Thomas Aspinwall was the third son of Dr. William and 
Susanna [Gardner] Aspinwall, and was born in Brookline, 
May 23, 1786. His father was a prominent and skilful phy- 
sician, and became especially noted for his success in the use 
of inoculation as a preventive of small-pox. His maternal 
grandfather, Isaac Gardner, of Brookline, was a man of char- 
acter and influence, and in company with his friend and neigh- 
bor, Dr. Aspinwall, left home on hearing of the skirmish at 
Lexington, April 19, 1775. He was killed at Menotomy (now 
Arlington) on the retreat of the British troops from Concord. 1 
At an early age Thomas was sent to school in his native town, 
and afterward to Leicester Academy, where he had on gradua- 
ting, at the age of fifteen, the introductorj^ oration. 2 In the 
same year he entered Harvard College, and graduated in 1804, 
the third scholar in a class of sixty-one members. His Com- 
mencement part was the salutatory oration, and Dr. Pierce in 
his journal records that it " was well written and handsomely 

1 Hudson's History of Lexington, p. 208, note. 

2 Fifty-four years later, on occasion of the seventy-first anniversary of the 
Academy, Colonel Aspinwall visited Leicester, and in a short after-dinner speech 
gave some amusing reminiscences of his school-boy days. " This academy, 
I believe," he said, "is the only endowed seminary in the Commonwealth 
which is favored with the privilege of including the fair sex in the number of 
its pupils ; and in my day it had become an established custom for the 
young ladies and gentlemen to pair off in long and solemn procession to a shady 
retreat, called the Lovers' Bower. To be admitted into these excursions I cov- 
eted with an intensity of longing that ought to have been rewarded with consent. 
But, unhappily, I was young. The ladies coolly looked down upon me, as one 
not yet come to years of discretion, and were inexorable; the gentlemen, in the 
spirit that wishes 'no brother near the throne/ rigorously excluded all little ones 
weaker than themselves." -- Festival at Leicester Academy, pp. 62, 63. 
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performed." 1 Three years afterward he took his Master's 
degree, and delivered the Latin valedictory, # which we learn 
from the same authority u w r as a truly masterly performance. 
It was short, yet glanced upon every pertinent and interesting 
topic." 2 

Meanwhile he had studied law with the Hon. William Sul- 
livan, with whom he was for a short time a partner. Subse- 
quently he opened an office in his own name, and continued 
in practice until the breaking out of the War of 1812. He 
then gave up his profession, and tendering his services to the 
government, with the advantage of some experience as Adju- 
tant of the Independent Cadets, he was at once appointed 
Major of the Ninth Regiment of United States Infantry. 
This regiment, which was mainly recruited in Massachusetts, 
was ordered to the northern frontier, and there served with 
great credit. In the repulse of the British attack on Sackett's 
Harbor, in May, 1813, Major Aspinwall especially distin- 
guished himself, and for his gallantry in action was brevetted 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and afterward made Colonel. Through 
the campaign he was frequently in command of the brigade 
to which his regiment was attached ; and in the memorable 
sortie from Fort Erie, Sept. 17, 1814, he was so severely 
wounded in the left arm as to render its amputation necessary. 
In a letter to his father written two weeks afterward, he said : 
" The General at last, just as a heavy shower of rain had 
ceased, ordered us to march. We started immediately, and 
passed through the wood, driving in their sharpshooters, sen- 
tries, and guards, until I had arrived within twenty paces of 
their breastworks, where as I was passing along the front of 
the first platoon to give it a concerted direction to the right, 
I received a musket-shot above the elbow of the left arm, 
which completely carried away about an inch and a half of 
the bone. I, of course, had no further part in the active duty 
of that day, which terminated in our complete success, except 
as to one of their four batteries." And in conclusion he wrote: 
" After being wounded I walked back to my tent, and in about 
an hour had only one arm, — a circumstance which does not 
afflict me, my dear father, and must not you. But let us both 
thank God that he has so formed us that you have lived almost 
all your life happy and respectable, notwithstanding the loss of 

i 2 Proceedings, vol. v. p. 169. 2 Ibid. p. 172. 

5 
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an eye ; and I may spend the remainder of my life in the same 
manner with the loss of a limb, of all the most conveniently 
spared. I have been so blessed hitherto that it would be the 
deepest sin to murmur against this dispensation of Provi- 
dence." 2 On the reduction of the army after the peace he 
was offered an important position in the regular establishment; 
but he preferred to enter the civil service, and in May, 1815, 
during the recess of Congress, he was appointed Consul at 
London by President Madison. The appointment was con- 
firmed at the beginning of the next session ; 2 and Colonel 
Aspinwall continued to hold the office until he was removed 
in the summer of 1853 by President Pierce, — a victim to that 
pestilential doctrine which sacrifices the interests of the coun- 
try to the needs of a political party. It is a striking coinci- 
dence that that doctrine was first formally enunciated by a 
statesman who was also for a short time a student at Leicester 
Academy, and who was Secretary of State at the time of Colo- 
nel Aspinwall's removal. 3 

Colonel Aspinwall had discharged the duties of his office in 
a manner honorable to himself and useful to his country ; and 
he sorely felt his removal, to which he referred even in his last 
will executed many } 7 ears afterward. Before leaving London 
a service of plate was presented to him, with a letter signed 
by Baring Brothers & Co., George Peabody, N. M. Roths- 
child & Sons, and more than thirty other firms or individuals, 
who had been in a position to recognize his fidelity in office and 
his high personal character. In their letter, dated Decem- 
ber, 1853, they say: " We avail ourselves of the occasion to 
tender you our best thanks for your uniform courtesy and 
kindness in all our intercourse with you during the long period 
in which you have filled the important post of Consul-General 
in this city. You have administered the arduous duties of 
your office with dignity, ability, and integrity, unimpeached ; 

i History of Norfolk County, p. 865. 

2 Niles's Register, vol. ix. p. 371. 

3 "In 1802 four young men came here from Sturbridge to fit for college. 
Their names were William L. Marcy, Jacob Corey, Josiah J. Fiske, and Ben- 
jamin Eire. . . . Marcy was a Jeffersonian boy, and on one Fourth of July 
indulged in a speech to his fellow-students which drew upon him a reprimand 
from his teacher. His high spirit would not brook the indignity; and the four 
boys left Leicester for Woodstock Academy, then just established. Thence in 
due time they entered Brown University, where they all graduated in 1808." 
— Leicester Academy Centenary, p. 31. 
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you have lent a willing and patient attention to appeals for relief, 
in all cases of distress, granting freely your counsel and your 
money, inviting others to aid you when needful." Not only 
did he devote himself most sedulously to the ordinary routine of 
his official duties, and attach to himself a large circle of friends 
distinguished in social and public life ; but he took an interest 
in everything which could promote more intimate and friendly 
relations between Great Britain and the United States. On 
its organization he was made a director in the British and 
American Steam Navigation Company, — one of the earliest, 
if not the earliest, of the transatlantic steamship companies, 
which was established so long ago as October, 1836. The 
company built the steamers " British Queen " and u Presi- 
dent," the last of which was never heard of after leaving 
New York, in March, 1841, on her return passage to Liver- 
pool. Her loss proved fatal to the company, which was dis- 
solved not long afterward. Colonel Aspinwall also made all 
the arrangements for the publication of the English editions 
of Mr. Prescott's "History of Ferdinand and Isabella," and 
other works by the same author. In a letter from Dresden, 
Feb. 8, 1836, to Mr. Prescott, Mr. Ticknor wrote, with refer- 
ence to this matter : " I remain by the suggestion in my 
last letter, that Colonel Aspinwall is the man to take charge 
of it, provided neither you nor I should be in London ; 
although if both of us were on the spot, he would be the 
man with whom we should earliest advise in all publishing 
arrangements. His place as our Consul-General in London 
is something in talking to publishers. His character, prompt, 
business-like, firm, and honorable, is still more." And in his 
Life of Prescott Mr. Ticknor adds that Colonel Aspinwall 
" at once undertook in the pleasantest manner the pleasant 
commission which was offered him, and a mutual regard 
was the consequence of the connection then formed, which 
was never afterwards broken or impaired ; so much was 
there in common between the characters of the two high- 
minded and cultivated men." 1 At an earlier period than this 
Colonel Aspinwall had rendered similar services to Washing- 
ton Irving and to others, as he continued to do long after- 
ward. Irving's correspondence in his " Life and Letters " 
contains repeated references to the negotiations in his behalf 

1 Ticknor's Life of Prescott, p. 108. 
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carried on by Colonel Aspinwall ; and in his remarks before 
this Society after the death of Irving, Colonel Aspinwall him- 
self said : u Such of the works of Washington Irving as 
w r ere written out of England after 1824 were confided to my 
disposal, and published under contracts made b} r me as his 
agent." 1 

While resident in England, Colonel Aspinwall was elected, 
in June, 1833, a Corresponding Member of the Historical So- 
ciety ; and a few years later he became a member of the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen. After his 
return he was elected, in April, 1855, a Resident Member of 
the Historical Society. He at once took an active and efficient 
part in the work of the Society. From 1857 to 1859 he was a 
member of the Standing Committee, and again from 1860 to 
1862. From the latter year to 1870 he was one of the Vice- 
Presidents. He served also on the Committees for publishing 
the fourth, ninth, and tenth volumes of the Fourth Series of 
Collections. The last two volumes were made up of original 
papers from the very rich collection gathered by him in Lon- 
don. His editorial labors were performed under great diffi- 
culties, from the loss of his arm, and when he was in his 
eighty-fifth year ; but to the papers relating to Virginia he 
added long and elaborate notes,. discussing many of the obscure 
points in the early history of Virginia. The papers there 
printed, and many of the rarest volumes obtained by Colonel 
Aspinwall during his long residence abroad, afterward passed 
into the possession of the late Samuel L. M. Barlow, of New 
York. 2 

Among the most important of his communications to the 
Society were his remarks on the death of Washington Irving, 
at the meeting in December, 1859 ; on the death of the Hon. 
William Appleton, at the meeting in March, 1862 ; on the 
death of Gen. Winfield Scott, at the meeting in June, 1866 ; 
and in the following January, on the gift to the Society of the 
Peabody Fund. At the meeting in May, 1860, he communi- 
cated some remarks on the Narragansett Patent of Dec. 10, 
1643, tending to show that it was never completed. A year 
or two afterward a contemporaneous copy of- the same docu- 

1 Proceedings, vol. iv. p. 406. 

2 For an account of the Aspinwall-Barlow Library, by Hon. Mellen Cham- 
berlain, see 2 Proceedings, vol. v. pp. 313-320. 
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ment was found among the Winthrop Papers; and at the 
meeting in February, 1862, Mr. Deane read a short and very 
able paper taking the opposite ground. A few months later — 
in June, 1862 — Colonel Aspinwall communicated a long and 
elaborate reply to Mr. Deane's strictures, reaffirming the opin- 
ion previously expressed by him, and bringing forward new 
arguments against the validity of the Patent. This communi- 
cation was separately printed, with a few prefatory remarks ; 
and a second edition was published at Providence, Rhode 
Island, in 1865. In March, 1863, Colonel Aspinwall com- 
municated another paper, also of a controversial character, 
and marked by great ability, in which he maintained that 
William Vassall, one of the Assistants named in the Colony 
Charter, was " no Factionist." 

He continued in the mean time to take an active interest 
in the commercial prosperity of Boston. In 1857 he was cho- 
sen a Director of the Boston Board of Trade, and for the next 
two years he was one of the Vice-Presidents. He was chair- 
man of a committee to consider how greater facility of trans- 
atlantic intercourse could be secured by means of a railroad 
through the British Maritime Provinces'. But his increasing 
years soon afterward led him to withdraw from active partici- 
pation in business affairs, and to devote himself more to his 
books and his friends. 

Colonel Aspinwall retained his physical and intellectual 
powers unimpaired until about three years before his death, 
when he had a severe attack of paralysis. From this he 
never recovered. " He might still be seen, even to the last 
week of his life," said the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, in an- 
nouncing his death at the meeting of this Society, " taking his 
occasional exercise, and threading his way along our crowded 
sidewalks with a sturdy step and something of the old martial 
air, but recognizing no one out of his own family, and re- 
membering little or nothing of matters or things, either recent 
or remote." 2 He died in Boston, August 11, 1876, in his 
ninety-first year, and was buried in the Walnut Hill Cemetery 
in his native town. 

He was married at Lancaster, Feb. 13, 1814, to Louise Eliza- 
beth Poignand, who, as the name indicates, was of French 
descent, both of her parents having been born in the island of 

1 Proceedings, vol. xv. pp. 2, 3. 
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Jersey. 1 By this marriage he had seven children, of whom 
only two, with their mother, were living at his death. In 
personal appearance he was noticeably erect and dignified, 
with a military bearing even in old age ; and in the photo- 
graphic group of members taken at Brookline in 1869 he is 
one of the most conspicuous figures. He was a man of strong 
and settled convictions, which he expressed with clearness 
and force. He had great knowledge of men, and his knowl- 
edge of books was extensive and accurate. In the investiga- 
tion of historical questions he was thorough and careful, and 
on the history of the discovery and colonization of America he 
was a recognized authority. The remarks of our late associate 
Mr. William Amory before the Wednesday Evening Club will 
find a ready response from all who knew Colonel Aspinwall as 
a member of this Society : " Every one remembers his erect, 
fine person, his handsome face, his manly bearing, his aristo- 
cratic air, the dignity and urbanity of his manners, the gen- 
uine cordiality and kindness of his heart, the intelligence and 
cultivation of his mind, his uncomplaining fortitude in strug- 
gling with disease and the infirmities of age, and at last his 
humble resignation and submission to the Divine Will." 2 

1 Nourse's Lancaster Kecords, pp. 169, 436. 

2 Centennial Celebration of the Wednesday Evening Club, p. 97. Colonel 
Aspinwall was elected a member of the Club in 1856, so that his membership 
in it covered a period of twenty years. 
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OF 

FRANCIS WINTHROP PALFREY, A.M. 

BY JOHN C. ROPES. 



Francis Winthrop Palfrey was born in Boston on April 
11, 1831. He was the second son of John Gorham Pal- 
frey, D.D., LL.D., well known as the historian of New Eng- 
land, and of Mary Ann (Hammond) Palfrey, his wife. His 
great-grandfather was Col. William Palfrey, aide-de-camp to 
General Washington, Paymaster-General of the army in the 
Revolution, and appointed, in 1780, by the unanimous vote of 
Congress, Consul-General of the United States in France. 

He was educated mainly at the Boston Latin School, and 
entered Harvard College in 1847, where he graduated with 
high rank in 1851. He studied law partly in the Harvard 
Law School, where he received the degree of LL.B. in 1853, 
and partly in the office of the late George S. Hillard, and was 
admitted to the bar in September, 1854. He practised law in 
Boston till the breaking out of the war. 

He was one of the first to tender his services to the Gov- 
ernment, and served as Second Lieutenant in the Fourth Bat- 
talion of the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia in April, 1861. 
When the Twentieth Regiment was formed under the lead of 
Col. William Raymond Lee, Palfrey was commissioned its 
Lieutenant-Colonel ; and he left the State with this gallant 
command early in September of the same year. 

He was not with those companies of his regiment which 
crossed the Potomac on the 21st of October, and took an hon- 
orable part in the obstinately fought but unfortunate battle of 
Ball's Bluff; but the capture by the enemy of Colonel Lee 
and Major Revere left him the only field officer of the bat- 
talion, and necessarily imposed upon him an unusual amount 
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of care and responsibility. The exceptional duties arising 
from this state of affairs he continued to perform to the entire 
satisfaction of his command until the spring of the next year, 
when Lee, having been exchanged, as were the others, resumed 
control. 

Palfrey shared with his regiment the hardships and dangers 
of the Peninsular Campaign. He was at the siege of Yorktown, 
the battle of Fair Oaks, the series of actions known as the 
Seven Days' Battles, commencing for the regiment with Peach 
Orchard, and terminating with Malvern Hill. In ail these 
engagements the Twentieth Regiment distinguished itself, 
among many fine organizations, for its steadiness, bravery, and 
discipline ; and Palfrey showed himself a gallant and skilful 
officer. He commanded the regiment for some hours in the 
bloody action at Nelson's Farm, — Colonel Lee having been 
intrusted with the charge of apart of the brigade, — and he 
handled his men with entire success. 

In the terrible battle of Antietam, on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, 1862, the Twentieth, under command of Colonel Lee, 
was in the hottest of the action. It formed a part of Dana's 
Brigade of Sedgwick's Division of Sumner's (Second) Corps. 
This division — as fine a body of troops as there was in the 
army — was advanced under the personal direction of Sumner 
himself, with the expectation that it would bear down every- 
thing before it. Unfortunately, the gallant veteran neglected 
the usual precautions, and exposed the left flank of his com- 
mand to an enemy who were always prompt to make the 
most of every blunder of their adversaries. The three brigades 
composing the division, soon after entering the enemy's woods, 
were subjected to a withering flank fire, and in spite of all 
efforts to change front and meet this unexpected foe, were 
thrown into disorder and very roughly handled. Sedgwick, 
who commanded the division, and Dana, who commanded the 
brigade, were both wounded. The Twentieth suffered se- 
verely. Palfrey, Holmes, Hallowell, and other officers were 
struck down. Palfrey, in fact, remained in the enemy's lines 
until they fell back on the 19th across the Potomac. He was 
very badly hurt. His left arm was shattered by a canister 
shot, and more than one operation had to be resorted to. His 
arm was saved, but his health never recovered from this seri- 
ous shock. Nor was he ever able to resume his post in the 
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field, although on Dec. 18, 1862, when Lee's health compelled 
him to leave the service, Palfrey was commissioned Colonel 
of the regiment. The Government recognized his desert by 
granting to him the brevet rank of Brigadier-General of Vol- 
unteers for gallant conduct at the battle of Antietam and for 
meritorious services during the war, to date from March 13, 
1865. 

Although General Palfrey's military career entailed much 
suffering upon him, and undoubtedly impaired his health and 
shortened his days, yet those who knew him well know that 
it was to him by far the most interesting and indispensable (if 
I may use the word in this connection) part of his life. He 
was proud of having trodden in the footsteps of his Revolu- 
tionary ancestor. A member of the Society of the Cincinnati 
himself by virtue of this descent, he was glad that in a like 
emergency he had taken his place in the armies of his country, 
and had unhesitatingly stepped forward into the thickest of 
the fight. He prized this part of his life dearly, and he was 
right in so doing. He, who as a young man before the war 
had been among the gayest and the most active in every 
social diversion, took no little satisfaction in the recollection 
that lie had given himself as unreservedly to the hardships 
and the perils of a soldier's life as any man could do. 

As an officer, Colonel Palfrey was most conscientious and 
careful in the discharge of his manifold duties. He was by 
nature a very just man, and he was a strict, though not a 
severe, disciplinarian. He was devoted to the regiment, — 
to its welfare, its interests, its attainments, its performance of 
duty. Always loyal to the gallant veteran who first inspired 
this stanch and steady command with the true soldiery aims 
and spirit, he faithfully carried out in his administration of 
the regiment the fine and lofty conception of military duty 
which all rightly felt was given by Colonel Lee. Palfrey was 
a brave, capable, and successful officer. He held, to be sure, 
no high command. The services of a regimental field-officer, 
even if he command the regiment, — which Palfrey did not, 
except for a brief period on one occasion, as has been noticed 
above, — rarely are conspicuous ; but his were faithful and 
gallant services, rendered to his country from the highest mo- 
tives, and crowned with an honorable wound. 

His interest in the fortunes of his old command and in its 
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officers and men suffered no abatement by reason of his en- 
forced withdrawal from active connection with it. It was to 
him that all his comrades went for encouragement and sym- 
pathy when they came home on leave ; it was to his office 
that the needy soldier naturally turned for help and assistance. 
It was largely to him tjiat the association of the officers of the 
regiment owed its existence, and that the funds were raised 
for a commemorative monument. 

Nor did his interest stop here. It was he who wrote the 
admirable sketch of the life and services of Major Heniy Liver- 
more Abbott of the Twentieth Regiment, who fell at the battle 
of the Wilderness, May 6, 1864 ; and it is also to his pen that 
we owe one of the best, if not the best, military memoir that 
the war has added to our literature, — that of Gen. William 
Francis Bartlett, once a Captain in the Twentieth, published 
in 1878. 

General Palfrey took a strong interest in the militia, and he 
realized fully how important it was that the veterans of the 
Civil War should vigorously apply themselves to the task of 
raising its standard of efficiency. His great-grandfather had 
been a private in the Boston Cadets, and with this ancient and 
famous corps General Palfrey associated himself. On Dec. 
27, 1870, he was commissioned Lieutenant-Colonel command- 
ing the First Company of Cadets, as the organization was then 
called. This post he held till July 28, 1873, when he resigned 
on account of his health. During this comparatively brief 
period he did much to improve the discipline and efficiency of 
the corps. 

As a young man at school and college, he had shown great 
zeal and aptitude in all his studies. His desire for knowledge 
was great ; his determination to acquire mental strength and 
discipline was even greater. He was endowed by nature with 
vigorous health, with great energy and vitality. He mastered 
without difficulty the usual studies, taking high rank in all, or 
nearly all ; but to Greek he especially devoted himself, and he 
kept up an intimate acquaintance with this language to the 
end of his life. He was always a scholarly man. 

In later life he was naturally drawn to a study of military 
events, and specially to those in which he had himself partici- 
pated. He devoted not a little time to the art of war and to 
military history. He wrote, in 1882, one of the most valuable 
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of the series of books on the Civil War, published by the Scrib- 
ners, — that on Antietam and Fredericksburg. He contributed 
for the Military Historical Society of Massachusetts, of which 
he was for some years president, several very important papers 
on the Peninsular Campaign and the battle of Antietam. He 
wrote the article on the work of the city of Boston in the war, 
in the " Memorial History of Boston," — an article in which 
he did not hesitate to state some unpalatable facts. In truth, 
he was never able to play fast and loose with facts. He had 
a stern and high standard of veracity, and a strong and clear 
conscience. All his historical work, therefore, was faithfully 
and honestly done. His statements can be thoroughly relied 
upon. His treatment of a subject was always adequate and 
effective. His style was that of a cultivated man and practised 
writer, — lucid, elegant, attractive ; and there are in all his 
works many passages of striking force.. 

In the case of but few of the survivors of the war did its 
harsh experiences effect such a complete and permanent 
change in the whole attitude and conduct of life as in the case 
of the subject of this memoir. From a state of high health 
and vigor, where body and mind alike demanded and enjoyed 
active exertion and strenuous effort, Palfrey found himself 
relegated to the ranks of the infirm. He who had been among 
the foremost in work and play was now obliged to husband 
his resources, and to combat pain and weakness. Nor did 
time bring any relief to him. From the terrible day of An- 
tietam his life was a long struggle against ill health. But it 
was manfully kept up to the very last. Though he was never 
strong, he practised law for years after the war. Toward the 
end he gave it up ; he could no longer bear the exertion. He 
was obliged from time to time to fly to foreign countries for 
rest and change of air and scene ; and his literary occupations, 
which he would so gladly have made regular and consecutive, 
were sadly interfered with by increasing infirmitjr. He did, 
however, some excellent work on his father's " History of New 
England" ; and the fifth volume is edited by him. We in this 
Society have good cause to regret these hindrances to our 
associate's activities, for otherwise one may be sure that he 
would have made many a valuable contribution to our papers. 

General Palfrey was a man of many friends. He was, per- 
haps, not an easy person to approach for those who did not 
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know him well ; but he was greatly valued and trusted by 
those whom he had taken into his confidence, and their 
attachment to him was of the strongest and warmest. 

He died at Cannes, France, after a long illness, on Dec. 5, 
1889. He left a wife, Louisa Caroline, daughter of the late 
Sidney Bartlett, to whom he was married on March 29, 1865, 
and three daughters. 
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In February, 1865, just after he had retired from business 
and when he was fifty-two years old, Mr. Deane wrote a brief 
sketch of the earlier part of his life, and brought the narrative 
down to a time when he had already formed those acquaint- 
ances which caused a good part of the enjoyments attending 
his less active but riper years. With this acquaintance broad- 
ening year by year and bringing within his sympathies and in- 
terests many of the foremost historical scholars of his day, he 
began to cultivate habits already formed of epistolary inter- 
course ; and as his fame as an exact student of American his- 
tory grew, he was more and more sought for his opinions and 
counsel on historical questions. This as well as his friend- 
ships fostered a taste for correspondence ; and the large mass 
of letters, full of discussion and inquiry concerning points and 
phases of our history, which he left behind him, would afford 
matter for an interesting biography far more extensive than it 
is customary to insert in the Proceedings of our Society. To 
round out the proportions of this life, so richly endowed in all 
that interests the lover of American history, one would have 
also to go through his abundant and extraordinary library of 
nearly thirteen thousand volumes to find the minutes of his re- 
searches which he scattered so plentifully on fly-leaves and mar- 
gins, and to discover the letters, memoranda, and scraps which 
he had laid between the leaves of his books. He rarely kept 
a perfect copy of his own letters, and made no use of press- 

1 The engraving accompanying this memoir follows a photograph taken in 
Toronto in May, 1875. 
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copying appliances, and the biographer would have to recover 
his letters from his correspondents. But he often preserved his 
first drafts and the notes upon which his letters were based, 
and they will be found in his books or laid within the folds of 
the letters he received. I should judge that he rarely de- 
stroyed a letter ; and the files which bear the names of C. F. 
Adams, Isaac Arnold, George Bancroft, John Russell Bartlett, 
J. Carson Brevoort, George Brinley, John Carter Brown, Rich- 
ard H. Dana, Henry B. Dawson, Henry M. Dexter, Samuel G. 
Drake, Edward Everett, Charles Folsom, Peter Force, Richard 
Frothingham, William Gammel, George W. Greene, H. B. 
Grigsby, Samuel F. Haven, Joseph Hunter, J. G. Kohl, James 
Lenox, George Livermore, H. W. Longfellow, Samuel K. 
Lothrop, J. R. Lowell, W. P. Lunt, R. H. Major, Brantz 
Mayer, J. L. Motley, J. G. Palfrey, Joel Parker, Theophilus 
Parsons, Josiah Quincy, Chandler Robbins, Lorenzo Sabine, 
Stephen Salisbury. James Savage, N. B. Shurtleff, Jared Sparks, 
Henry Stevens, George Ticknor, John Waddington, Emory 
Washburn, William Willis, Leonard Woods, Thomas H. 
Wynne, — to say nothing of those among the living, — testify 
to the faithfulness of mutual intercourse. All this material 
must be left for some one who may be prompted to be the biog- 
rapher of one who held hardly a second place to any among us, 
as a historical student, as distinct from those historical writers 
who have associated their names with prolonged works. For 
the present purpose there will be enough ground to cover, if 
the story of his life be confined in the main to the printed 
memorials of its literary activity. 

But in the first place we may learn from the brief autobio- 
graphic fragment already referred to, the significance of his 
earlier years. He says : — 

" I was born in Biddeford, in the State of Maine, on the Saco River, 
Nov. 10, 1813. My father, Dr. Ezra Deane, was descended from 
Walter Deane, who with his brother John came from Chard, near 
Taunton in England, and settled in Taunton, Massachusetts, then in 
Plymouth Colony. My father was born in Connecticut, and after get- 
ting his profession of a physician, he removed to Maine, and lived in 
different places before he settled in Biddeford. There his first wife 
died. She was a daughter of the Rev. Paul Coffin, S.T.D., of Buxton, 
Maine. My father afterwards married a daughter (my mother) of the 
Rev. Silas Moody, of Arundel, now Kennehunkport. When old enough I 
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went to the public school at Biddeford. For a few quarters I went to the 
Saco Academy. I also attended a classical school kept by Phineas Pratt, 
formerly preceptor of the academy. [There was thought at this time 
of sending him to Bowdoin College, where an elder brother was at this 
time the classmate of Longfellow.] When not yet sixteen years of age 
I went to Kennebunkport to live with my mother's brother, Silas Moody, 
who kept there a shop, with such variety of merchandise as is usual in 
4 Country Stores.' It was my duty to open the store in the morning, 
sweep it out, make the fire when needed, and attend on customers, as I 
was able. The preaching on Sunday was during my stay there a part 
of the time at the old meeting-house where my grandfather once 
preached, and a part of the time at the meeting-house in the village. 
They were two miles apart. The preaching was orthodox, and my uncle 
and aunts were of that persuasion. I remained in Kennebunkport about 
a year and a half, and then I went into the store of Mr. Joseph 
M. Hayes, of Saco (on Cutts or Factory Island). I was expected to 
sleep in the store with the older clerk, and to take my meals at Mr. 
Hayes's house very near the store. I had duties to perform similar to 
those in my uncle's store, but I had harder work. Saco was a flour- 
ishing place, and the York Company's establishment there gave us a 
good deal of business. I had the privilege of spending Sundays at my 
father's house and of going to church with the family. I served Mr. 
Hayes two years, and with letters of introduction from my employer, 
I visited Boston and New York, in the spring of 1833, with a view 
to finding a situation. I had a letter to Messrs. Waterston, Pray, 
& Co. of Boston, into whose employ I finally agreed to go ; and en- 
tered their store, August 23, 1833, as a salesman. I was then over 
nineteen years of age. My situation was a pleasant one, and I believe 
I commended myself to my employers. My agreement for salary was 
two hundred dollars a year until I should be twenty-one. On arriving 
at that age I agreed again with them for three years. In 1840 I was 
advertised a partner in the house of Waterston, Pray, & Co., and 
the next year was married to Helen, Mr. Waterston's eldest daughter. 
We went to live in a small but pretty house in Edinboro' Street, 
Boston, which I had bought. 

" Soon after I married I began to add to my slender stock of books. 
I date my love and taste for books and reading, in American history 
especially, from a summer spent in 1843 at Hingham. I found I did 
not know the distinction between the Old Colony and the Massachu- 
setts Colony, and I desired to inform myself; and soon after I began 
reading about our early history. I found at Burnham's book-shop a 
copy of Morton's 'New England's Memorial,' edition of 1721. I 
bought it and read it. I also bought Young's ' Chronicles of the 
Pilgrims,' which was published a few years before (1841). I also 
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read Allen's ' American Biography/ the first edition, 1806. I soon 
after became acquainted with Dr. Alexander Young and Edward A. 
Crowninshield, who were much interested in these early books, and 
their acquaintance gave me new zest for the buying of books. I also 
became acquainted with Mr. Henry Stevens of Vermont, who soon 
afterwards went to London, where he has acted as agent for American 
book-buyers. He has sent me a great many volumes, though few com- 
pared with what he has sent to other purchasers, like Mr. Brown of 
Providence, and Mr. Lenox of New York. My acquaintance also with 
my friend George Livermore has formed a pleasant circumstance in my 
life. He has [1865] a real taste for books, but he does not collect pre- 
cisely in my line. He is interested, however, in literature generally. 
Dr. Young was also a genuine lover of books. In 1846 I wrote an 
article in the i Evening Transcript ' on the Pilgrims. It was a notice, 
I think, of a paper by George Sumner in the 'Massachusetts Historical 
Collections,' and of another in the * Christian Examiner.' In that 
article I spoke favorably of Dr. Young's ' Chronicles of the Pilgrims.' 
Dr. Young spoke to me about my article, which he appeared to like ; 
and upon that our acquaintance was formed. He soon after published 
his ' Chronicles of Massachusetts,' and asked me to write a notice of 
it. I bought a copy of the book, and wrote a notice of two columns in 
the ' Boston Courier.' It was not a discriminating critique. I was 
probably not capable of writing one, though I did criticise the Doctor's 
position in calling Winthrop the first governor of Massachusetts, and con- 
tended that Endicott was entitled to that honor. In a few years (1849) 
I was elected a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, nomina- 
ted by Dr. Young. Mr. Livermore was elected at the following meeting. 

" Before becoming so much interested in New England history, I 
had been a good deal occupied with the study of mental philosophy, 
or that part of it which relates to the freedom of the will, and I had 
bought and read a good many books on the subject. I had felt deeply 
that the necessitarians had the best of the arguments. I used as I had 
the opportunity to converse with my father on these themes. He was 
a believer in philosophical necessity. 

" I wrote occasionally for the newspapers, and intended to preserve 
such communications for future reference, and indeed have for the most 
part done so. 1 

1 These early newspaper articles by Mr. Deane are all preserved, as well as 
later ones, in a scrap-book which he kept for this purpose. The earliest seems 
to be a paper on the heirs of Miles Standish, published March 31, 1846. The 
article occasioned by George Sumner's contribution was printed May 16 ; that in 
the "Courier" on Dr. Young's book was July 8. Just after this he made a trip 
to Plymouth, and saw for the first time the localities which were to be in the 
future of so much attraction to him. He chronicles this excursion in a paper 
printed August 11. 
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" For the past ten years (now February, 1865) I have had con- 
siderable to do in connection with the volumes of the Historical 
Society." 

Here the brief sketch ends. 

Mr. Dearie's business career was a successful one ; and when 
he left his mercantile connections, he did so with the satis- 
faction of having passed through his commercial experience 
with credit and an untarnished name. He privately printed 
in 1869 a brief memoir of his father-in-law, under whose eye 
he had made the advances in his business life. Reverting to 
the career of his senior partners, he said : " In 1814 Messrs. 
Waterston & Pray established themselves in Boston ; and the 
firm, under that name and under the style of Waterston, Pray, 
& Co., and subsequently under that of Waterston, Deane, & Co., 
were for many years well known throughout the country, 
first as importers of dry-goods, and afterwards as commission 
merchants for the sale of domestic goods." Mr. Waterston, 
who had emigrated from Scotland in 1806, retired from active 
business in 1857, then in his eightieth year, leaving the bur- 
den of seniority in the house upon his son-in-law, till the 
latter's final retirement in 1864. Fortune and felicity in af- 
fairs naturally pointed him out for fiduciary offices ; and our 
late associate, the Hon. Samuel C. Cobb, who sat for many 
years with him at the directors' board of one of the oldest in- 
surance companies in Boston, bore testimony, at the meeting 
of this Society which was held to take notice of Mr. Deane's 
death, to his great practical wisdom and keen discrimination 
in business questions, and to the unswerving integrity and un- 
sullied character which were recognized by all who came in 
contact with him. 

Mr. Deane's studies early made him familiar with the as- 
pects of those beginnings of our American history which are 
associated with the banks of the James, in Virginia, and im- 
parted also so much of interest to the diversified shores of New 
England ; and his love of this history never ceased. It is not 
easy to say whether, in the estimation of scholars, he identified 
himself more with the problems of the opening years of the 
Plymouth than of the Virginia Colony. He naturally turned 
in the first instance to the oldest of the New England settle- 
ments ; and the scrap-book which contains his early newspaper 

7 
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communications shows a great preponderance of interest in 
the Pilgrim story. 

Judge Davis's edition of Morton's " Memorial " had been 
one of the books to interest Mr. Deane in the earliest years of 
his historical study, and he was an eager attendant upon the 
sale of the library which that editor had gathered. It was at 
this sale, in 1847, that he became the possessor of a fragment 
of the original manuscript of Prince's u Annals," which con- 
tained some passages which that author had omitted in the 
printed book, and through which he had run his pen. The 
interest in the Pilgrim history which had been raised in Mr. 
Deane a few years before, when he was first introduced to the 
story of the founders of New Plymouth by perusing Dr. 
Young's " Chronicles of the Pilgrims," led him to understand 
at once the significance of the initial B, which Prince set 
against such passages as had been taken from the then lost 
manuscript history of the Colony by Governor Bradford ; and 
eager to help restore as much as possible the text of that nar- 
rative, and to eke out what had already been done in this 
way by Dr. Young from other sources, he soon communicated 
to the April number (1848) of the " New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register " two paragraphs from that frag- 
mentary manuscript which Prince had cancelled, and which had 
been copied from Bradford. They presented two heretofore 
unknown incidents of the memorable voyage of the " May- 
flower." One was the hurling into the sea by a lurch of the 
ship of John Howland, one of the passengers, and his being 
saved by catching hold of the top-sail halliards, fortunately 
floating on the water at the time ; and the other was the burial 
at sea of one of the seamen. The last incident afforded Mr. 
Deane the text, that a mind of such scrupulous accuracy as his 
found to have a ready application. The statement that one 
" passenger " had died on the voyage had easily been made, 
with ordinary writers, to mean that but a single life was lost; 
and Mr. Deane threw out a pointed reference to the danger of 
such hasty inferences. The incidents are both so striking 
that one can only account for the failure of Judge Davis to 
note them in his edition of Morton by supposing that he could 
never have read the fragment, which had now passed under 
the scrutiny of younger if not more active eyes. Mr. Drake, 
the editor of the " Register," in introducing Mr. Deane's com- 
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munication, as from one " who is very curious in all matters 
relating to the beginning of New England," goes on to say- 
that this little recovery of a paragraph or two of the Bradford 
history only shows that the recovery of the long-lost manu- 
script was still to be desired, after all that had been done 
in the endeavors to restore it. He and Mr. Deane had no 
suspicion that the clew to such a discovery already existed. 1 

The next number of the same periodical gives us the earliest 
example which we have of Mr. Deane's method of annotating 
historical documents. Its editor, Mr. Drake, possessed an 
original letter addressed, in February, 1631-32, to Governor 
Winthrop, of Massachusetts Bay, by Governor Bradford and 
other leading men of the little colony at New Plymouth. 
This document is, perhaps, the most interesting for its group 
of signatures, showing, besides Bradford's, those of Alden, 
Standish, Fuller, and Prence, which we associate with the 
Pilgrim history, and is now in the cabinet of our associate, 
Judge Chamberlain. It was submitted by Mr. Drake to his 
new contributor, and was printed in the July number (1848) 
with his annotations. He had already divined the mean- 
ing of some of the significant passages in the intercourse of 
the two Colonies, and with a caution which characterized him 
through all his critical studies, he simply said that " it has 
sometimes been urged that the early Colony of Massachusetts 
was not so scrupulously regardful of the rights of her weaker 
neighbors as a more enlightened and liberal policy would 
seem to demand." In one of these notes he gives his testimony 
to the laborers already distinguished in this field, to " the 
labors of Davis, Baylies, Young, and others, who have brought 
their united gifts of learning, diligence, and zeal to this work ; 
but the field," he adds, " is not yet exhausted. Mr. Secretary 
Morton," he continues, " would have deserved better of pos- 
terity had he edited and published his uncle's [Governor 
Bradford's] writings, and others which he had in his posses- 
sion, instead of compiling his ' Memorial ' from them. How- 
ever much we may regret that the author had not been more 
minute, [the ' Memorial '] is a work which will never be 
superseded." He then urges that one — it is suspected he 
meant Dr. Young — would undertake a new edition of the 
" Memorial," adding from later stores to the already rich anno- 

1 Mr. Deane made some remarks on this recovered bit of Bradford in our 

Proceedings, April, 1879. 
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tations of Judge Davis. But there were developments soon to 
be manifest that would drive all such wishes from his mind. 

There had up to this time been no clew to the region of 
English soil which had nursed the infant church of that body 
of Separatists who after their sojourn in Holland came as pil- 
grims to the New World. Mr. Savage had drawn the attention 
of Mr. Joseph Hunter, a well-known English antiquary, to 
this problem in 1842 ; and it was at that time apparent that 
the truth was within reach. Every student of the Pilgrim 
history was electrified when, in 1849, Mr. Hunter announced 
that he had removed the obscurity. Cotton Mather had given 
the place of Bradford's birth as Awsterfield, but there was no 
such place in the British gazetteers. Hunter, in a tract, " The 
Founders of New Plymouth," which he published in 1849, 
found a record of the birth of Bradford at Awsterfield ; and 
he set forth much else respecting the relations of Scrooby 
and Austerfield to a little knot of Separatists, gathered there- 
abouts, of whom Brewster and Bradford were the principal 
in interest. 

Presently Judge Davis's estate was to yield another sur- 
prise. The earliest patent which the Pilgrims enjoyed, that 
of June 1, 1621, had so far passed out of sight when Dr. Young 
was engaged in his studies of the Pilgrims, that he could not 
anywhere find it. Davis had noted its discovery early in the 
century in the Land Office in Boston, and it was now found 
among some papers which had once belonged to him. Mr. 
Deane procured a transcript of the document, and prefacing 
it with an explanatory note, he printed it in the second vol- 
ume of the fourth series of Collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society in 1854, of which Society he had been at 
this time a member for five years. He also made this little 
reprint the first of the numerous separate reprints which from 
time to time he made of the papers which he contributed to 
serial publications. 

The little book also marks a stage in the history of American 
printing, for he caused four copies of it to be struck off on 
vellum, — the earliest instance of book printing on that material 
in the United States ; and he caused also a single copy to be 
printed on old paper. Besides the vellum copy which he kept 
for himself, he gave one copy to Mr. James Lenox, of New 
York, with whom, as long as this gentleman lived, Mr. Deane 
maintained a correspondence on bibliographical questions. 
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Another he gave to his friend Edward A. Crowninshield, who 
was allied to Mr. Dearie by sympathies that made them both 
enthusiasts in the collecting of books. This copy was last 
sold at the Menzies sale, for $51, and is the only one of the 
four which has come upon the market. The fourth copy was 
given by him to perhaps the dearest of his friends, whose 
companionship was made close by the relations of neighbor, 
and whose character and studies peculiarly commended them- 
selves to him, — George Livermore. 

Mr. Deane had hardly placed this bibliographical enterprise 
to his own credit, when another event characterized the same 
year (1855), and served to place his name at once among 
the chief authorities on Pilgrim history. The story of the 
losing and finding of the Bradford manuscript has already 
been told by the present writer in the Proceedings of this 
Society, Nov. 10.1881. That paper was written in close com- 
munion with Mr. Deane, and with dependence in part upon 
papers lodged with him by the two contestants for the honor 
of the recognition. To make the story on this occasion brief, 
it is enough to say that the history of Plymouth Plantation 
by Governor Bradford had not been traced by American stu- 
dents since it disappeared about the time of the outbreak of 
the American Revolution. By some means, not apparent, it 
had found its way into the library of the Bishop of London at 
Fulham Palace. Here during the preceding fifteen or twenty 
years it had been seen and read by two persons studying the 
history of Episcopacy in America, and they had each used and 
referred to it in their publications. These were the Bishop 
of Oxford, who in his " Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America," published in 1814, had cited it as a " Manuscript 
History of the Plantation at Plymouth," and the Rev. J. S. 
M. Anderson, who in his " History of the Colonial Church," 
published in 1848, had explicitly referred to it as written by 
Governor Bradford and as having been used by Prince. In a 
most surprising way these citations had escaped the attention 
of every one especially interested in Pilgrim history, till the 
late Mr. John Wingate Thornton noted the reference in the 
Bishop of Oxford's book, and was so struck with the chance 
it afforded of a clew to new material, that he brought it to the 
notice of the Rev. John S. Barry. This gentleman, then at 
work on his history of Massachusetts, had a more immediate 
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incentive to study the citations, and soon discovered that if the 
manuscript was not Bradford's — Anderson's book was not yet 
in evidence — it must be a part of it, or in whole or in part 
a copy of it. Mr. Barry had already had much occasion to 
consult with Mr. Deane during the progress of his- history ; 
and in the first volume of it, then in press, he had said of him 
that "few were more conversant with the early history of 
Massachusetts," and had spoken of " his well-stored library 
as a treasure of rare works on American history." To no 
one then could the fortunate identifier of the extracts which 
Bishop Wilberforce gave go with a surer chance of recipro- 
cated delight than to Mr. Deane ; and Mr. Barry found him in 
a ready frame of receptivity and eager with suggestions. Mr. 
Deane looked over the evidence as Mr. Barry presented it, 
and could but agree with his friend's conclusions. He had 
just been designated by the Historical Society to make up 
and edit a volume of their Collections, and was already con- 
templating a study of Pilgrim history for it, in a collection of 
Winslow Papers, when he saw a better chance in the editing 
of the manuscript of Bradford if their hopes were realized. 
Mr. Hunter's discoveries respecting the English part of the 
Pilgrim field had already made him and Mr. Deane corre- 
spondents, and it happened that Mr. Deane just at this moment 
was preparing to write to this new epistolary acquaintance. 
It was a resolution easily grasped to make this new suspicion 
the subject of his letter to Mr. Hunter, and to solicit his medi- 
ation with the Bishop of London in order to establish the fact. 
To lose no time, he authorized Mr. Hunter to secure a careful 
transcript, if the manuscript proved to be Bradford's ; and 
to aid in determining that point, an original letter of Brad- 
ford's was enclosed for comparison of handwriting. At the 
next meeting of this Society (April, 1855) he reported what 
he had done in their name, and received their thanks. In 
August he was enabled to lay the copy which Mr. Hunter had 
sent before the Society, when he at once began his editorial 
task. " I was engaged in a conscientious work," he said ; and 
almost every Liverpool packet for some time carried over que- 
ries about some word or sentence of the copy, to be verified 
by the manuscript, — for Mr. Hunter had been allowed by the 
Bishop to retain the precious document for a while in anticipa- 
tion of such difficulties. 
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Mr. Deane was desirous of annotating thoroughly the his- 
tory ; but it had never been the custom of the Society to print 
original material with such annotations as Judge Davis had 
supplied to Morton's "Memorial," and as Mr. Savage had be- 
stowed upon Winthrop's Journal. Mr. Savage, who was at this 
time the President of the Society, favored the traditional habit, 
and it was only after some delay that it was finally determined 
that the manuscript should be annotated ; but not to the ex- 
tent to which Mr. Deane would have liked to carry it. The 
innovation however established a precedent ; and no question 
of the propriety of such elucidatory helps has since been 
raised in the Society. 1 

It was a widely expressed wish, in later years, that Mr. 
Deane should recur to this work, and give a new edition with 
all the amplitude of his erudition in commentary and note. 
He sometimes spoke to me as if he were inclined to the task, 
and I know that a publisher stood ready to undertake the 
issue. Our associate, Mr. C. F. Adams Jr., in bringing up 
in 1883 the question of the propriety of r producing in print 
the abbreviations and other perplexities common in seven- 
teenth-century manuscripts, referred to the literal manner in 
which Mr. Deane had printed Bradford, and added : " 1 have 
long been urging him to bring out a new edition of the book, 
with which his name should stand always inseparably con- 
nected ; and I have urged it not only because we may have a 
more copious annotation, but also because I want to see Brad- 
ford's English in a real seventeenth-century dress," — as the 
press of that day would have given it. This led Mr. Deane 
to remark at the close of Mr. Adams's paper : " I should prob- 
ably go farther than he has gone in claiming for an editor the 
exercise of a more radical power in adapting such material to 
the use of modern readers." He goes on elucidating further 

1 This was the first publication of the Society of such general interest that an 
edition for public sale was deemed desirable. When a few years later he visited 
Fulham, Mr. Deane took with him a copy of the book in which he had checked 
certain passages for further verification, and he had an opportunity during sev- 
eral hours to compare them with the manuscript. The result is noted in a copy 
which he kept for correction, and which is in his own library. The changes are 
of little importance ; but there are a few of some interest in the list of the " May- 
flower " passengers, printed at the end of the narrative. This corrected copy also 
bears the following memoranda : " 1856, Monday, May 12. A few copies came 
from the binder. Tuesday, May 20, a notice of the book in some of the public 
papers. Wednesday, May 21, the book published by Little, Brown, & Co." 
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his editorial canons: " I directed that an exact transcript of 
the Bradford manuscript should be made, being very desirous 
to secure a correct text. On receiving it I found that it not 
only abounded in abbreviated words, but that many words as 
spelled out by the writer were spelled quite differently from 
any examples to be found in printing-offices in England in 
Bradford's time. Bradford had a spelling of his own. To 
words of Latin origin that came into our language through 
the French he would give a French termination, but his pecu- 
liarities were not confined to words such as these. If I had 
attempted to spell out Bradford's abbreviations, I might have 
been at a loss in some instances, though I apprehend not many, 
to know how to spell them, — that is to say, to know how 
Bradford would have spelled them. In some manuscripts the 
difficulty here would be serious, as it involves the question 
how to deal with the writings of the ignorant and illiterate." 

We have an instance of what he means in this last statement 
in one of the papers which he prints in the Trumbull Papers, 
where in referring to the paper he says: " It was written by a 
very illiterate hand, and it seems hazardous to meddle with its 
orthography or punctuation. We therefore print the paper 
verbatim et literatim, and leave it to the reader to make out 
its meaning." 

In concluding these remarks occasioned by Mr. Adams's 
paper Mr. Deane said : " There can be no difference of opinion 
as to the duty of an editor to retain the language, that is, the 
words of a writer, however awkward the form may be in 
which they are preserved." He enlarges in another place on 
what he believed to be the function of an editor. It is in the 
preface to Smith's "True Relation," where he says: " Where 
the meaning of the author has been obscured or perverted by 
the defective print, or where he has himself failed to express 
his thoughts clearly, I have ventured to make suggestions in 
the notes. Where the meaning is apparent at once to the 
intelligent reader, notwithstanding the defects in punctuation 
and in the grammatical construction of the sentences, I have 
usually left the page without comment." l 

1 Mr. Deane, in a review of Veazie's edition of Calef and Mather's " Wonders 
of the Invisible World," which he printed in the "Boston Daily Advertiser," 
March 24, 1865, showed his scrutiny of the non-observance of proper editorial 
canons. There were two reprints of this article, in separate and sumptuous form, 
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Mr. Deane never had the opportunity again of doing a like 
conspicuous service to the student of Pilgrim history, although 
in 1863 he printed some descriptive verses of Governor Brad- 
ford from the original manuscript, and in 1870 he printed in 
the Society's Proceedings a dialogue in which Bradford had 
marked some changes in the religious life and feelings, as 
between what he denominates " old men and } 7 oung men." 
Mr. Deane's library contained one of the very few copies which 
are known of the sermon which Elder Cushman delivered 
at Plymouth in 1621 ; and when a photo-lithograph facsimile 
of the little tract was published in 1870, Mr. Deane supplied 
the preface. In 1871 he brought forward a letter of Sir John 
Stauhope, which threw a little light on the early history of 
Elder Brewster. In 1873 he was a guest at one of the cele- 
brations in connection with the monument to Miles Standish 
in Duxbury, and the printed record of the meeting contains a 
report of a speech which he made. 

His interest in everything touching the leaders of the Pil- 
grims or which concerned the Colony's history never waned ; 
and there was no limit to the sympathy which he felt with the 
late Dr. Dexter in his studies respecting their life and condi- 
tion in England and Holland. He never failed to attend any 
commemoration of their deeds, and I have wandered with him 
over the scenes of their pleasures and trials. I went with him 
once to Plymouth in company with a group of Harvard stu- 
dents, who wished to traverse the fields of the Pilgrim activity. 
He was the one to whom everybody listened, as in the Court 
House, with the early records spread before the eager youths, 
or at Pilgrim Hall or upon the Burial Hill he told the story 
which each document or scene suggested. A few years ago, 
when it devolved upon me to deliver the anniversary address 
at Duxbury in commemoration of the town's incorporation in 
1637, he followed with me every step in the preparation of 
the paper, with the same care and eagerness as if he had 
been the chosen speaker. In the last years of his life he also 
took up the story of the Pilgrim days with pleasure. He re- 
ported upon the will of Peregrine White, in the Proceedings 

for which he was not responsihle in either case. One was called No. 1 of a 
series of Bibliographical Tracts, with a sub-title of " Spurious Reprints of Early 
Books" (no second number was issued) ; and who was responsible for the other 
edition he never knew. 

8 
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of November, 1886 ; he edited the records of the Old Colony 
Club, whose formation antedated the Revolution, in October, 
1887. In December, 1888, he revived much of his interest in 
the hulk of the old ship which was found buried in the sand of 
Cape Cod, twenty-five years before, and which had engaged 
his attention at that time as in all probability that of a vessel 
named the " Sparrow-hawk " wrecked on the Cape in the Pil- 
grim days. He took satisfaction in finding that his renewed 
attention to the hulk, which had been lost sight of for many 
years, resulted in the remains finding a permanent place in the 
building of the Pilgrim Society at Plymouth. (Proceedings, 
December, 1888.) I have seen him handle many of his books 
tenderly ; but he always seemed to be reverent in his aspect 
when he took down from his shelves Edwin Sandys's " State of 
Religion" (1605) and laid before a visitor the page on which 
John Robinson, the Pilgrims' pastor, had inscribed his name ; 
for besides the sanctification of that autograph, he was fond 
of drawing attention to certain passages in the book which 
might have been the prototypes of parts of Robinson's Fare- 
well Address at Delfthaven. 

Mr. Deane's interest in the elder colony, on the James 
River, might almost mate that which he felt for the Pilgrim 
history ; and perhaps upon no one character had he bestowed 
more thought than upon Captain John Smith, who served him 
as a sort of link to connect the early puritan and separatist 
history of North Virginia — become, by Smith's naming, New 
England — with the cavalier story of the Chesapeake region. I 
think that he felt he had more closely connected his name 
with that of Smith than with any other historical character. 
When Edward Arber issued his edition of Smith's works in 
1884, he spoke of Mr. Deane as one " who had done more 
than any man living to perpetuate the name and fame of 
Captain John Smith"; and referring to his own efforts, Mr. 
Arber added that " Mr. Deane was the proper person to have 
brought out this collected edition of Captain Smith's works." 

The first public indication of his interest in Smith grew out 
of some correspondence which he had with Mr. Lenox re- 
specting the maps which Smith had given in his books on 
Virginia and New England, in which the joint efforts of these 
two scholars were directed to establish the sequence of the dif- 
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ferent editions of the maps, and to associate their publication 
with the particular tracts to which they belonged, inasmuch 
as the subject had become much obscured by the way in 
which dealers had shifted the maps in copies of different 
tracts, made up for the eyes of collectors. It was neces- 
sary to find copies of these tracts so far as was possible in 
their original bindings; and this involved a wide examina- 
tion of libraries. Both gentlemen used Norton's u Literary 
Gazette " as the medium of their communications. This was 
in 1854. 

In 1856, when Dr. George H. Moore drew the attention of 
scholars to the fact that Anderson, in his u Church of England 
in the Colonies,'' had also used the Bradford manuscript, this 
book served also to bring into notice Anderson's reference to 
another manuscript, preserved in the Archiepiscopal Palace at 
Lambeth, which had before been unknown to students of early 
Virginia history, though it was evident that Purchas had used 
such a paper. Mr. Deane, attracted by what Anderson had 
said, after " some delay and some difficulties surmounted," 
procured a transcript, which he intended to edit at his con- 
venience ; but being put on the Publication Committee of the 
American Antiquarian Societ} 7 , he laid it before that body at 
the October meeting in 1859, and in presenting it for their 
consideration, he outlined the argument, which tended, as the 
record runs, " to show that the story of Pocahontas, as com- 
monly received, was probably apocryphal." This was the 
first intimation that the favorite romance of American history, 
the saving of Smith's life by Pocahontas, the daughter of 
Powhatan, had been put to a critical test. The latest explorer 
of the secrets of the early Virginia history, Mr. Alexander 
Brown, referring to Mr. Deane's questioning of the state- 
ments which Smith had embodied in the " Generall His- 
toric," so at variance with that author's earlier presentations, 
speaks of those who had before this questioned Smith's ve- 
racity, but adds that " Dr. Deane was the first to suggest 
an intelligent analysis of his writings for freeing our early his- 
tory from the meshes of his fable." It was by a process 
of critical analysis and comparison, with the aid of reflected 
light from other sources, that Mr. Deane, in studying Wing- 
field's u Discourse," the manuscript found at Lambeth, 
made that romantic story the crucial test of Smith's veracity, 
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— an argument which he further strengthened when a few 
years later he returned to the subject, while editing Smith's 
" True Relation." 

The result of Mr. Deane's criticism probably warrants the 
statement of Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, in his " History of 
American Literature," when he says that u this pretty story 
has now lost historical credit, and is generally given up by 
critical students of our early history." Judge Washburn, at 
a meeting of the Antiquarian Society a few years after that 
Society had published the " Discourse " of Wingfield, under 
Mr. Deane's supervision, spoke of the " iconoclastic severity 
of research of one of our most industrious and infallible mem- 
bers, who has demolished at a blow the image of female cour- 
age and devotion which has so long emblazoned the name of 
Pocahontas." 

It is a question, however, if Mr. Deane himself could have 
been considered as claiming the accomplishment of so thorough 
a demolition. He professes no more than " to suggest that 
this story is one of the embellishments with which Smith's 
later works were sometimes adorned." While the view which 
he advanced is extremely probable, it lacks the final proof, and 
is at best a negative argument ; which, while it has commended 
itself to writers like Henry Adams, Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
Alexander Brown, and has been pushed farther by Edward 
D. Neill, has not convinced, on the other hand, some of the 
upholders of a faith in Smith, particularly in Virginia itself, 
where William Wirt Henry and others have contended for 
the favorite belief. 

Mr. Deane's edition of Wingfield was published in the 
Transactions of the American Antiquarian Society in 1860 ; 
and a small edition (one hundred copies) was published 
separately by the editor, in the same year, some earlier im- 
pressions which bear the date of 1859 having been "can- 
celled because of a few errors," and even copies which had 
been distributed were recalled. 

From the time that Mr. Deane published his " True Rela- 
tion" down to 1885, when he reverted to the Pocahontas 
story in the "Magazine of American History" (vol. xiii.), he 
published nothing more on the topic ; and he said in this 
last paper that his views had excited an attention which he 
had never anticipated. " Much," he says, " has been written 
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during the last twenty-five years on both sides of the question. 
Some of the criticisms, which early met my eye, by Southern 
writers opposed to my view were temperate in spirit and ex- 
cellent in taste ; but I sometimes felt that the authors of them 
were not fully informed on the subject, — that the bibliogra- 
phy of the case had not been mastered. On the other hand 
several newspaper articles which were sent to me were dis- 
courteous and passionate in tone, while others were personally 
abusive," styling him, as he said, a " ruthless Yankee," who 
had rifled " our very history of its choicest traditions." 

In this last paper Mr. Deane expresses himself as particu- 
larly pleased with Mr. Henry Adams's paper in the " North 
American Review" (January, 1867), because he found it an 
admirable presentation of the whole question, giving a com- 
parison of Smith's earlier and later statements throughout in 
a very effective manner, andr " showing how little reliance 
could be placed on the redoubtable captain as a truthful narra- 
tor of events, particularly in his later works, where his vanity 
and strong love of the marvellous disposed him to garnish the 
stories of his early adventures." 

* When the Civil War broke oat, a few months after the pub- 
lication of his Wingfield, bringing as it did a cessation to the 
community of interest which he had established with some of 
the Virginian antiquarians, this disruption of friendly relation 
was added to his regrets as a patriot to make the begin- 
ning of hostilities to him a painful event. Nothing, however, 
of sentiment, friendly or agreeable, could swerve him from his 
devotion to his duty as a citizen; and he never forgot the part 
which the Republican party did in restoring the national unity, 
and remained steadfast in his allegiance to it, in later years, 
when many of his associates thought that its usefulness had 
passed. 

The campaign on the Potomac brought back to him the 
associations of the early history of that region ; and in October, 
1864, he read to the Antiquarian Society a paper on the his- 
toric points on the James, connected with the movements of 
the contending forces. 

When the war was over, he returned again to his study of 
these early tracts of Smith ; and the reprints of the " Adver- 
tisements for Unexperienced Planters," and "The Descrip- 
tion of New England," both issued at Boston in 1865, bear 
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evidence of his care ; but it was in the next year, 1866, that he 
bestowed his best care upon a reissue of Smith's u True Rela- 
tion of Virginia." Mr. Deane approached the consideration 
of this earliest of all the Virginian published narratives with 
no abatement of his interest in Smith, notwithstanding his 
criticism upon his veracity. He still could call him " the 
master spirit of the Colony," and thought that he was now 
dealing with a narrative which had been written before he 
had occasion for " embellishments." It is, he says, "an appar- 
ently faithful history of the Colony for the period which it 
includes. When Captain Smith," he adds, "comes in collision 
with others in authority in the Colony, some allowance per- 
haps should be made for his strong prejudices, and it is always 
well, if possible, to read their versions of the story in con- 
nection with his." He referred here to the " Discourse " of 
Wingfield, in which the latter had defended himself from 
some of the charges made against him by Smith. His edito- 
rial labors upon " The True Relation " brought him again 
into reciprocal correspondence with Mr. Lenox, on the biblio- 
graphical side of his problem ; and he found that scholarly 
collector the laborious coadjutor in such questions which he 
always proved himself to be when there was something to 
receive as well as to give. I have often found Mr. Deane to 
acknowledge the great helpfulness and exhaustiveness of that 
gentleman's bibliographical correspondence, and it was some 
gratification to my friend to know that my own experience 
with Mr. Lenox could acid to his testimony. Something akin 
to the help which Mr. Lenox was to him on that side, was the 
assistance which Mr. Bancroft afforded him on the purely 
historical side in opening his stores of manuscripts on early 
Virginia history, derived from the English State Paper 
Office. 

Mr. Deane's editorial work did not fail of recognition. 
Professor Tyler referred to its admirable manner, its fulness 
of learning, and its great accuracy. 

Mr. Deane was now on the eve of seeing for himself the 
treasures, of record and print, with which his labors had made 
him familiar. At the meeting of the American Antiquarian 
Society, in April, 1866, Mr. Haven, the librarian, and Mr. 
Deane were chosen to represent the Society at an Archaeo- 
logical Congress to be held in Antwerp ; and later our associate, 
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Dr. Peabody, was joined to the delegation. They sailed on 
June 6 ; and though their main purpose was not effected on 
account of the postponement of the Congress for a year, the 
trip was far from a barren one. He made a ver}^ full record 
of his movements and observations in a file of letters which 
his family preserve ; and some of those, in whole or in part, 
which he addressed to the President of the Historical Society 
were printed in its Proceedings. Dr. Peabody has also fur- 
nished some memoranda. " We stayed," he says, " two or 
three days at Chester, where Mr. Deane of course found 
great delight. At Oxford it was vacation ; but Mr. Deane 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Coxe, of the Bodleian Library, 
and received various civilities from him." It was at the Bod- 
leian that he saw the extremely rare original edition (1588) 
of Hariot's " Newfoundland of Virginia," which he had only 
known in the text of Hakluyt and De Brj^, and I am not sure 
that Mr. Lenox at this time did not possess the only copy 
which I know of in America. Another book which greatly 
interested him was the 1620 edition of Smith's " New Eng- 
lands Trials " ; and he wrote home of it that there was no 
copy known in the United States, — though he himself pos- 
sessed the somewhat enlarged edition of 1622. He found the 
Bodleian copy to differ a little from that in the British Mu- 
seum ; and from a transcript of it, which Mr. Coxe procured 
for him, he caused it to be reprinted in our Proceedings in 
1873. 1 

" At London," says Dr. Peabody, "we lodged in Norfolk 
Street. We had kind attentions from Mr. Adams, our minis- 
ter, and from Mr. Morse, our consul. Mr. Deane spent a good 
deal of time on antiquarian matters with Mr. Henry Stevens 
and Mr. Parker." 

In a letter to his family (July 1), Mr. Deane speaks of an 
excursion to Greenwich as follows : — 

" We went to dine, by invitation, with a club of gentlemen called 
the Noviomagians, — all being members of the Society of Antiquaries. 
The President of the club is Mr. S. C. Hall ; both he and Mrs. Hall 
were present. I understand the origin of the club to be this : There 
was an old Roman station in England called Noviomagus, but its loca- 
tion is unknown. This society was formed with the plan of discovering 

1 He also printed a private edition of fifty copies. 
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its site, and they meet once a month at different places with the osten- 
sible purpose of investigation. The truth is, they meet to have a 
dinner and a good time." 

While in London he examined at the Public Record Office 
what there is remaining of the Records of the Council for New 
England ; and he was not so successful as he had hoped to 
be from an inspection of Captain Newport's " Discovery," in 
solving the mooted question of its authorship. At Lambeth 
he inspected the manuscript of Wingfield's " Discourse." At 
Guildhall he was delighted to find among the antiquities a 
form of pipe, common in the early half of the seventeenth 
century, which corresponded exactly with the shape of one 
which was discovered in the wreck of the old ship at Cape 
Cod ; and its corresponding shape went a great way to sat- 
isfy him of the antiquity of that hulk. He went to St. 
Sepulchre's to look upon the burial-place of Captain Smith, 
with none of the scepticism that has since been raised re- 
garding the identity of the spot ; but he was disappointed 
to find a carpet between his tread and the slab upon which 
so many visitors have traced the three Turks' heads. But 
his visit to Fulham was his chief enjoyment. He saw and 
handled the precious manuscript of Bradford, as the pres- 
ent writer did at a later day. He was delighted to find in 
it a fly-leaf inscription in Prince's hand, which had escaped 
the attention of Hunter, and which added to the history of 
the document ; and he found two other volumes of manu- 
scripts which, by the book-plates in them, had likewise been 
taken from the Prince Library, — the former repository of 
the Bradford. He also, as already stated, made a partial ver- 
ification of his own printed text. 1 In the interval since it 
was first brought to the attention of American scholars, no one 
from the land of its origin had seen it. Two years after Mr. 
Deane had published it, Dr. John Waddington, giving a lec- 
ture in Southwark (1858), had exhibited it to his audience, 

1 Mr. Deane made two visits to Fulham, — the first was to a garden party 
given by the Bishop, when he merely glanced at the Bradford manuscript and 
made arrangements for a more careful examination of it at a later day. On this 
occasion he spent four hours, " sitting in the same room with a number of young 
candidates for the ministry who had come to be examined by the Bishop." He 
declined an invitation to lunch, and lost not a precious minute of the time which 
he had to give to a collation of the manuscript. 
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and had said : " So far as we know, not a person now living in 
the lands of the Pilgrims has ever seen this manuscript. It 
has been kept at Fulham among the papers of no use to the 
See. It is not in the catalogue of the library, and probably 
is not included in any inventory of the property." The rev- 
erend gentleman then urges that steps be taken for its return 
to New England. Two years after this (1860), Mr. Deane's 
friend, the then President of this Society, had represented 
that the Prince of Wales, in his proposed visit to the United 
States, could very gracefully bring it, and so restore it to its 
former ownership. The necessary interposition of an act of 
Parliament to accomplish such a transfer stood in the way at 
that time, as it did some years later, when, at the instance of 
the present writer, our minister, Mr. Motley, made similar in- 
quiries. I know that Mr. Deane finally shared my own feel- 
ing, that it would be better for it to remain where it is ; and 
during a recent second visit which I have paid to Fulham, I 
was glad to learn of the interest with which it is regarded, 
and of the steps which the present Bishop is taking to put 
the muniments and other manuscripts of his diocese in better 
order. 

Mr. Deane made various trips from London, and took in 
his way at different times some of the interesting regions 
which the ordinary tourist traverses. But he saw other sights 
that pleased him more. He was at Althorp, and saw that 
private library in all Europe perhaps which offers most al- 
lurements to a lover of books. He was at Bawtry, where 
some friends of Richard Monckton Milnes — afterward Lord 
Houghton — made it very pleasant for him to visit Scrooby 
and Austerfleld ; and he has chronicled this visit to the shrine 
of Bradford in the preface to his edition of Bradford's Dia- 
logue in our Proceedings in 1870. 

u We afterward went to Cambridge," says Dr. Peabody, 
" but found nobody there that we wanted to see ; then to Bos- 
ton, and you would have to go through Thomson's History of 
Boston for the list of the spots there which Mr. Deane visited 
with the searching eye of a practised antiquary, so that to him 
I owe a more lifelike remembrance of all I saw there than of 
any other town in England. We went from England to Bel- 
gium, thence to Switzerland, and I parted from Mr. Deane at 
the glacier of the Rhone. All that I can say of him is that he 

9 
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was as pleasant a fellow traveller and sojourner as ever man 
could be, and that the intimacy of several weeks only intensi- 
fied every impression as to his sterling worth, his genuine kind- 
ness, and his breadth of mind and heart that I had formed 
from previous acquaintance. I think that he fully enjoyed 
his stay in England. His unfamiliarity with any language 
but his own seemed to impair his enjoyment of the Con- 
tinent ; for English was not then the universal language 
which it has now become, and there were various occasions 
on which Mr. Deane felt the lack of a ready medium of 
intercourse." 

This lack of facility in other tongues was during all his 
student life an impediment in research which met him in va- 
rious directions. His scant training in Latin in his youth was 
not increased by a subsequent college career, as at one time 
it was expected it would be, and he had to depend on others 
for the interpretation of the Latin which he found in Peter 
Martyr, De Bry, and various other of the older sources ; and 
it was a particular regret to him that he was balked in this 
way in his study of the inscriptions on the Cabot rnappe- 
?nonde, which was for many years a theme for his investiga- 
tions. It was about the only thing on the Continent that he 
saw upon which he could bring to bear the great stress of his 
historical learning. He inspected it in the great library at 
Paris, and made a friendship over it with one of the officers 
of the library that led to a later correspondence. 1 But these 
impediments were not unsurmountable, and he spared no 
pains or expense in getting the services of the best experts in 
unravelling the intricacies of debased Latin and archaic Span- 
ish and Italian. There is an evidence of this in the paper on 
these same inscriptions which he left unfinished at his death, 
but which he intrusted to the hands of Mr. C. C. Smith. It 
has since been communicated to our Proceedings (1891). 

Late in the season of 1866 he returned to America, and was 
able, at the meeting of the Antiquarian Society at Worcester 
in October, to render some account of his trip. 

1 In a letter of September 5 he speaks of finding exposed for sale on the Quai 
Voltaire a copy of Jomard's facsimile of the Cabot map ; and from the dealer on 
the Quai he got his first clew to the repository of the original in the Bibliotheque 
Imperiale, where the next day he had the satisfaction of inspecting it and making 
memoranda from it for future use. 
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This account of his European experience has interrupted 
the story of his devotion to Virginia history. Mention has 
already been made of the interest with which he observed a 
rare copy of one of Smith's books which he saw in the Bod- 
leian. In the London Society of Antiquaries he had been 
interested in what he could glean of Smith from a broadside 
prospectus of his " Generall Historie " (1624), and in the 
Public Record Office he had seen Smith's letter to Lord Ba- 
con, and by the favor of Mr. Henry Adams, then secretary to 
his father, the American minister in London, he had pro- 
cured a copy of Smith's will, which he communicated to the 
Proceedings of our Society in January, 1867. We find also 
in the same volume a communication upon Bacon's u Rebellion 
on the James." 

In 1872 he accompanied Mr. Haven on a trip through the 
Southern States ; and he did not fail to make it an opportunity 
of comparing the copy of the records of the Virginia Company 
w r hich is preserved in Richmond with another which he had 
seen in Washington. 

I well remember, in the later years of his life, when he re- 
ceived a letter from a retired student in Virginia, who had been 
made familiar with all that Mr. Deane had done for Virginia 
history, while in the country, away from libraries. Depending 
on his own exertions, this gentleman had been studying, with 
little intercourse with kindred spirits, the earliest history of 
the movement for settling Virginia. He had come to a stand 
for want of access to some of the rarest of the early tracts, 
and he knew they were in Mr. Deane's library. He wrote to 
him, telling his straightforward story, to ask if he might borrow 
them. His letter showed that he had no ordinary curiosity. 
His manner easily convinced one that he knew whereof he 
was writing. Mr. Deane was struck with one of his pleas for 
the favor ; and I trust that the gentleman will pardon me, if 
this memoir chances to fall tinder his eye, for mentioning it. 
He had served in the Confederate forces, and was in Fort 
Fisher at the time the Federal commander sought to demolish 
that stronghold by the explosion near it of a heavily stored 
powder-boat. Mr. Deane's correspondent said that about the 
only mischief which the explosion did was to damage the 
drums of his ears so severely that he had hardly heard any- 
thing since, and that this barrier to social intercourse had had 
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something to do with his devotion to historical studies. He 
moreover thought the North owed him something for what 
had been inflicted upon him ! 

No man loved his books more tenderly than Mr. Deane ; and 
I know that on more than one occasion when I have been with 
him on journeys from Cambridge, a thought for the safety of 
his books which he had left behind, was not far from his mind. 
He told the Society once, in speaking of his acquaintance with 
Dr. Kohl, while that gentleman was living in Cambridge, how 
he lent " armfuls of books" to him ; and once when the Doc- 
tor was leaving his house, "he slung a large package of books 
over his shoulder like a travelling pack, and trudged off with 
them in a drifting snowstorm, making me almost tremble for 
my precious volumes." In his memoir of Mr. Livermore he 
again shows what a solicitude he had about the ordinary 
treatment of books. He said of his friend, — 

" He knew how to open a book without breaking its back, and to turn 
over its leaves so that its owner would not tremble. There is a knack 
in all this, known only to the true lover of books, — to him who rever- 
ences not merely the author, or the author's thoughts, but the concrete 
object before him." 

There was a struggle between his kindly feelings for his 
new-found sympathizer in Virginia and his thoughts of the 
dangers which his treasures might encounter on the transit 
or by accident in distant service. I left him one evening de- 
bating upon his duty. The next day he told me he had sent 
the books; and he never regretted the assistance which he had 
given in this and in many other ways to the author of the 
" Genesis of the United States." Mr. Alexander Brown in his 
preface says that Mr. Deane " gave his helping hand from the 
beginning to the end ; and his last letter to me," he adds, " is 
expressive of his interest and great faith in my work." I well 
know the endeavors which Mr. Deane made to help the author 
get his manuscript into a shape that the publishers could ap- 
prove, and the great delight he felt in some developments 
which researches in the archives at Simancas, conducted in 
Mr. Brown's interest, had produced in throwing light on the 
voyage of Pring, it may be, to the New England coast, and 
the abortive settlement of the Popham Company. In Mr. 
Brown's book he supplied the note on St. George's fort, in 
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illustrating the plan which had been found at Siraancas. 
" One would think," he says in this note, " that the walls of 
so formidable a structure [as delineated on the plan] would 
have shown something more than a mere ruin after the lapse 
of only seventeen years " ; and then he quotes Maverick's ac- 
count of it in 1624, where this settler says he " found roots and 
garden herbs and some old walls." If Mr. Deane could have 
lived to see Mr. Brown's volumes published, and have longer 
considered the plan, he might have been conscious that an 
exaggeration, which he plainly suspected, may possibly have 
had a purpose, when the plan was put in the hands of the 
Spanish ambassador in London, of imposing upon the Spanish 
Court a false notion of its strength. With this interest in 
Mr. Brown's labors, Mr. Deane closed almost with his life his 
interest in Virginia history. 

In tracing thus his special attention to the stories of the 
Plymouth and Virginia colonizations, we must not understand 
that Mr. Deane's studies were bound by such limitations. 
Every phase of New England history and many of a broader 
American study engaged at different times his vigilance. 

As early as 1850 he printed in the " New England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register" a manuscript which had 
come into his hands, going over the devious tracks of the 
Gorton controversy, which proved to be almost identical with 
Edward Winslow's defence of Massachusetts, " Hypocrasie 
Unmasked," against Gorton's attacks in his " Simplicities 
Defence," both published in 1646. In introducing this paper 
and others appertaining, he gave an outline of Gorton's puz- 
zling career. In referring to Winslow's book, he speaks of 
it as of exceeding rarity, and adds: ''Two or three copies 
of the work are now owned here [one was in his own library] ; 
and as it contains much valuable matter, it should be re- 
printed." The urgency of a reprint is as strong now as 
then. 

Few of our students have been more familiar with the older 
chroniclers of Massachusetts than Mr. E'eane. He had a great 
admiration for the historical work of Hutchinson. In a little 
essay on the bibliographical questions connected with Hutch- 
inson's history, which he printed first in the "Historical Maga- 
zine," and later in an improved shape in our Proceedings 
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for February, 1857, he says : " To the curious and critical 
Hutchinson will always have a value ; but to the student who 
seeks for the sources of our history, his work will always be 
indispensable " ; and thirty years later, when he had occasion 
to review the writers on New England history, he spoke of 
Hutchinson as having "a genius for history." 

In 1860 he brought another of the old writers under review, 
while calling attention to the sections of the diary of Cotton 
Mather, which are preserved in the cabinets of the Historical 
and Antiquarian Societies. He says: — 

" The Journal of Cotton Mather has not been published, although 
extracts have been made from it from time to time, and perhaps excep- 
tions might be made to certain parts of it as improper, useless, and un- 
interesting ; and yet we think that much of it and perhaps the larger 
portion would be found to be valuable and full of interest. Although 
there is a great deal about himself, his illuminations, his resolves, and 
his struggles, the special providences by which he was surrounded and 
upheld, yet these furnish in many respects a good illustration of the 
faith and religious condition of that period. Taken as a whole the 
diary is a psychological curiosity, and gives an excellent index to his 
character. There is beside a sufficient reference to public characters 
and events to make the work valuable in a strictly historical point 
of view." 

Two years later he drew from these fragmentary journals 
such of the entries as shed light upon the curious work best 
associated with Mather's name, his "Magnalia," and published 
his results in our Proceedings for December, 1862. This 
"Magnalia" was a book often in his hands; and he rendered 
a service to many a possessor of the original edition by adding 
to such copies, what they usually lacked, — a list of errata, 
which he had printed in facsimile for his own copy. After 
many years' experience in the use of that book he was ready 
to bear testimony to the vast amount of historical material 
which rendered it an indispensable accompaniment of every 
library in New England history, notwithstanding its vagaries 
and inaccuracies. 

Mather had omitted from the " Magnalia " an extended life 
of Governor Dudley, which he had prepared, substituting for 
it a brief statement. In 1858 his longer memoir came into 
Mr. Deane's hand in a modern transcript ; but he could not be 
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induced to print it without reference to the original manu- 
script. At a later day this original — not indeed in Mather's 
hand — came to the Society among some Dudley papers; and 
our Proceedings for January, 1870, preserve it to us with 
the advantage of Mr. Deane's scrutinizing oversight. 

Notwithstanding the secondary character of Hubbard as an 
historian, Mr. Deane took a peculiar pleasure in seeing that 
the Society's early reprint (1815) of his history, which had 
been made from an imperfect copy, was completed ; and when 
he laid the recovered pages of the book before the Society in 
February, 1878, he prefaced them with a statement which told 
the story. 

In 1862 he conducted an amicable controversy, before the 
Historical Society, with the late Colonel Aspinwall on the 
genuineness of the Narragansett Patent, which was granted, 
as was professed by the magistrates of Massachusetts, in 1643. 
Shrouded in mystery, as Mr. Deane allowed the document to 
be, and inducing a conflict of jurisdiction, it was characteristic 
of his umpiring as a judge of historic probabilities, not to al- 
low a document to be fraudulent or a forgery, if the way was 
not rendered thereby clearer to a final settlement of doubts. 
He would not abandon confidence in a paper simpty to increase 
the perplexity of a question. He always seemed to have a 
personal interest in seeing any historical controversy brought 
to an ultimate decision. " I always like to see historical ques- 
tions settled," he said on this occasion. " It would be grat- 
ifying in many respects to be able to concur in all these 
statements ; but I am not quite able to do so " ; and no 
emphasis of contrary asseveration could have carried greater 
weight. I remember the particular delight he felt, when in 
1881 he received one of Henry Stevens's catalogues, and found 
in it the evidence that Ferdinando Gorges was not account- 
able for the insertion among his father's tracts of Johnson's 
" Wonder-working Providence," which with later writers had 
brought upon the son some severe condemnation. He had 
himself considered the suspicious circumstances in a review of 
Mr. Poole's edition of Johnson's book, in the " North Ameri- 
can Review " in 1868. He felt that he had done a duty to 
a maligned innocent when he cited the proof that freed the 
memory of the younger Gorges of the charge. 

In 1865 he gave a certain dignity at the outset to the Prince 
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Society in editing their initial reprint of Wood's " New Eng- 
lands Prospect." 

In the year after his return from Europe the American Anti- 
quarian Society profited by his researches there in the publica- 
tion which he made in their Proceedings (April, 1867) of the 
Records of the Council for New England, bringing to its eluci- 
dation of his abundant knowledge ; and at a later day, in 
October, 1875, he was pleased to be able to add farther to the 
elucidation. The studies for this naturally conducted him 
afresh to the methods which obtained in the early days, through 
which legal possession was acquired in the soil of New Eng- 
land. He was never steadier in perception or riper in judg- 
ment than when he read, in December, 1869, his paper on 
" The Forms used in issuing Letters Patent by the Crown of 
England." It was a question involving large historical knowl- 
edge and not a little legal aptitude ; and he made no failure 
in marshalling in his own mind side by side the historical ele- 
ments of the question from his own resources, and the legal 
side from his conferences with the highest authorities which 
our Massachusetts B«,r could offer. He did it in a way that 
drew forth the commendation of Judge Parker. He had no 
unvarying pride of opinion, though he clung to his opinions as 
long as he could. He had, in the paper that first drew upon 
him the attention of leading members of this Society, sided 
with those who have granted to Endicott the honor of being 
the first governor of Massachusetts. His more mature opinion 
led him to other conclusions in this paper of 1869. 

I hardly remember more than two historical controversies, 
among the many which had engaged his attention, in which Mr. 
Deane showed more grief than impatience at wrong-headed- 
ness. The first of these was the effort which for some years 
was made by some strenuous disciples of local pride in Maine 
— his own State — to rehabilitate the fame of the abortive 
Popham Colony with all the concomitants of a settled and 
fruitful purpose, with the aim of proving it the parent colony 
of New England. He watched their deliberate endeavors for 
some years, more with wonder than with pain, and only in 
the effort to make a crowning demonstration in 1871 did he 
enter his protest; and he later embodied his views in a report 
of his remarks which were printed in the " Boston Daily 
Advertiser" of Sept. 2, 1871. 
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The otjier controversy was the more recent one, which grew 
out of the stand which this Society took in 1880, when the at- 
tempt was made to accentuate the alleged geographical cer- 
tainties of the Icelandic Sagas in erecting the statue of a 
Northman in Boston. His words were sober. " To elevate 
these sagas," he said, " to the dignity of historical relations 
with their details, and to put implicit reliance on their data as 
to time and place, seems to me unwarrantable. They are 
shadowy and mystical in form, and often uncertain in meaning." 

If the Popham question had been one where the affirmative 
contestants had yielded in a certain sense to State pride, the 
character and acts of Roger Williams have usually banded 
together as his advocates the writers of Rhode Island, and 
given to the defenders pf Massachusetts a solid rank of cen- 
sors more or less warm in their feelings. No man looked his 
own side more squarely in the face when he thought it should 
quail, than Mr. Deane did. He recognized the overbearing 
ardor of the Massachusetts people when their interests came 
in conflict with those of their weaker neighbors ; and more 
than once he bore testimony to his faith in what in one of 
his earliest writings, quoting from Polybius, he called the eye 
of history, — truth. But as a student of the world's stages of 
progress, he failed to see how the action of Roger Williams, 
in endeavoring to upset the common polity of his time, could 
be suffered in any self-respecting community which was mak- 
ing a struggle for existence, as the Bay Colony in those days 
was ; and in a paper which he read to this Society, in Febru- 
uary, 1873, he might well maintain that Williams, in trying to 
invalidate the royal grants, " flew in the face of the public law 
of the world at that time." 1 

Mr. Deane took much satisfaction in the publications of 
Hakluyt, — he possessed the original editions of all his books, 
— and I have often seen them at his side as he was work- 
ing in his study. His interest in all that related to the 
claims of England to the northern continent — claims derived 
from the voyages of the Cabots, father and son — and his 
study of the urgency of the friends of English colonization 
often took him to the collections of their great champion. 

1 He had already touched the question in his notice of the first volume — 
Williams's " Key " — of the publications of the Narragansett Club, in the " North 
American Review," April, 1868. 

10 
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Hakluyt's volumes were the great starting-point of his inter- 
est in the Cabots, and he was led to a study of what records 
we have to determine the sizes of the little ships of the 
early voyagers across the Atlantic. He prepared a paper on 
this subject in 1865, and in October of the same year he spoke 
to the Antiquarian Society of " the exceedingly meagre and 
unsatisfactory accounts which have been submitted of the 
voyages of the Cabots, and suggested," as the records read, 
"the propriety of the Society's taking measures to have a 
memoir on that subject prepared." From this time he was 
looked to as the fittest person to meet expectations on this 
subject. We have seen that in the next year he studied 
afresh the Cabot mappe-monde of 1544 at Paris ; and his in- 
terest was quickened by the words which Buckingham Smith 
had spoken to him of the desirableness of a closer study of 
its inscriptions ; and all this bore fruit in the copy of them 
which he later procured, and which since his death has been 
laid before this Society by Mr. Smith. He now procured 
Jomard's copy of the map, and gave it to the Antiquarian 
Society in April, 1867. I had been so long conversant with 
his interest in this subject, and knew so well how closely he 
had scrutinized Biddle's " Life of Sebastian Cabot," that when 
it devolved on me, in 1882, to assign the chapter on the 
Cabots in the u Narrative and Critical History of America," 
there was no choice, — the assignment was foreordained. It 
was while he was at work on this — one of the most critically 
skilful treatises of the book — that we availed together of the 
visit which Mr. Winthrop was about making to Europe, to 
engage that gentleman's interposition to secure a full-sized 
photograph of the map with its marginal inscriptions. I com- 
municated with a few libraries and individuals, and got a circle 
of ten to share the expense. The reproduction was so suc- 
cessful that the photographer claimed the privilege of exhib- 
iting his work at an exposition then going on in Paris, as 
embodying the most successful results in so difficult a piece 
of photography which at that time had been reached. In 
October, 1882, Mr. Deane had the satisfaction of laying an 
advanced copy of this photograph before the Antiquarian 
Society at Worcester. 

Meanwhile he had in other ways linked his name with 
Hakluyt's, as a modern commentator on a manuscript of the 
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old collector. When Dr. Woods, his friend and the President 
of Bowdoin College, was in England, not far from the time of 
Mr. Deane's own visit, he had secured from the library of Sir 
Thomas Phillipps a copy of a paper by Hakluyt, on " West- 
erne Planting," in which that writer had come again to the 
task which he began in his u Divers Voyages " of instilling 
into the English mind some sense of the opportunities which 
were offered for securing English supremacy in the northern 
parts of the New World. The paper was in its nature histori- 
cal, in enumerating what other nations had done and in show- 
ing how there was an opening for English enterprise. Dr. 
Woods was eager to meet the wishes of the friends of the 
Maine Historical Society, in procuring some new and striking 
material for their publications ; and the Society was just at this 
time entering upon a more vigorous career than had before dis- 
tinguished it. Though this subject was " a comparatively new 
field of study for Dr. Woods," he entered upon a plan of edit- 
ing the manuscript with eagerness, and early had recourse to 
Mr. Deane and his library for help. A few years later, when 
the body of the text had been stereotyped in Cambridge under 
the supervision of Mr. Deane, a fire (1873) in the house of 
Dr. Woods at Brunswick, Maine, destroyed his librarj^, though 
the rough notes of an intended preface and introduction to 
the book were saved, while a few other fragments of this per- 
formance were in Mr. Deane's hands. The blow levelled at 
a man no longer robust fell heavily upon Dr. Woods, and it 
soon became evident that he was unfit to proceed with his 
task. Mr. Deane was called upon to complete the labor. He 
worked Dr. Woods's notes and unfinished paragraphs into a 
continuous narrative, and the joinery with its gaps filled was 
submitted to Dr. Woods for his approval. This received, the 
book was published by the Maine Historical Society as U A 
Discourse concerning Western Planting, written in the year 
1584 by Richard Hakluyt, now first printed from a contem- 
porary manuscript, with a preface and an introduction by 
Leonard Woods, LL.D. ; edited with notes in an appendix 
by Charles Deane (Cambridge, 1877)." The appendix occu- 
pies a third of the volume. The task with Dr. Woods living 
was delicately performed ; and when the original editor died, 
Mr. Deane paid him a kindly tribute, in January, 1879, at a 
meeting of our Society. 
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Another result of Dr. Woods's visit to the Phillipps collec- 
tion had been the procuring of a letter and abstracts of other 
epistles written by Edward Randolph while he was gaining 
the designation of being " the evil genius of New England " ; 
and these, together with Randolph's narrative, in a better copy 
than had been printed in the " Andros Tracts," Mr. Deane 
communicated to our Society in November, 1880. These were 
but manifestations of the study which he had long given to 
the efforts which had been made from time to time by inter- 
ested persons to vacate the first charter of Massachusetts Bay. 
When just about this time it fell to the present writer to plan 
and carry forward a " Memorial History of Boston," in recog- 
nition of the completion of two hundred and fifty years since 
the founding of the city by Winthrop, its editor naturally 
turned to Mr. Deane to elucidate that long struggle of the 
Colony, so closely connected with Boston history, to thwart 
the machinations of the enemies of the Colony, and to pre- 
serve its charter. He did the work with extreme care and 
with patent skill. 

When two years later the same editor was called upon to 
enter into a much larger field of supervision, by bringing 
nearly forty writers into conjunction, in covering in a mono- 
graphic and critical fashion the entire range of American his- 
tory, English, French, Spanish, Dutch, and all else, as well as 
its aboriginal and archaeological aspects, he entered upon the 
task with the full recognition of the lightening of his labor 
which he could expect from his nearest neighbor and friend, 
and with a thorough acquaintance with what he could hope 
for from Mr. Dearie's wonderfully rich library. Such environ- 
ments did not a little reconcile me to the formidableness of 
the task. During the eight years while it occupied my at- 
tention, I never failed of sympathy and encouragement, and 
the lawn between our houses had its path which was almost 
daily trod to his study. He was never so occupied but his 
pen was laid down, and I was by his kindly manner invited to 
make my levy upon his manifold resources. It has been a 
great regret to me that he did not live to see the work com- 
pleted. The last volume never fell under his scrutiny. 

I have already mentioned how I turned to him at once for 
the elucidation of the Cabot voyages. With equal confidence 
I assigned to him the section which was to cover the history of 
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New England down to the Revolution of Andros. The sur- 
vey which he made in the critical essay, appended to the 
narrative, of the original as well as secondary sources of that 
history, took him anew over a ground which was everywhere 
imprinted with his own footsteps. 

He had long studied Massachusetts history on those sides 
which had elicited strictures on her people and their methods. 
He stood like a champion where he thought there was justice 
to be awarded, and he dropped the screen with equal facility 
if he felt that her people had swerved from the straightest 
paths. The whole question of her connection with the en- 
slaving of negroes found its culmination for him in the Con- 
stitution of 1780, and in the relation of its Bill of Rights 
to the evil which it was held to eradicate. In 1860 he had 
been asked to consider the printed report of the Committee 
which presented a form of constitution for Massachusetts in 
1780. He well knew, as every student of our State history 
does know, how the question of the abolishment of slavery 
within its borders had from an early date in the last century 
been the subject of consideration ; but " obstacles and em- 
barrassments," especially in the time of the royal governors, 
stood in the way. In September, 1868, he had laid before the 
Society a communication, which is still on file at the State 
House, and which the Legislature of Massachusetts had in 
1777 — the year following the Declaration of Independence 
— prepared for bringing the question to the notice of the Con- 
gress at Philadelphia. He well knew that the feeling and 
the sounding phrase which embodied it — namely, that all 
men are created equal — was, in those boiling days of eman- 
cipation of thought, common enough to fill the air and be- 
come the common property of those who were at that time 
framing bills of rights for the States and a Declaration of In- 
dependence for the land. But it was the act which converted 
these generalities into a deed of enfranchisement which inter- 
ested Mr. Deane. When, in April, 1874, Chief Justice Gray 
placed before this Society the note-book of Chief Justice Cush- 
ing on the case of the Commonwealth versus Jennison, where 
it was held that such a general sentence in the Massachusetts 
Bill of Rights had abolished slavery in the State, the question 
was first raised at our meetings of the tradition which assigned 
to Judge Lowell, rather than to John Adams, the introduc- 
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tion of that all-powerful phrase into the Bill of Rights. This 
led to Mr. Dearie's paper on Judge Lowell and the Massachu- 
setts Bill of Rights, in which he traced all these ebullitions of 
fervor back to the prevailing sentiments which the opening 
scenes of the Revolution had engendered. 

Mr. Deane also contributed, and elucidated with preface and 
notes, a mass of original papers respecting slavery in Massa- 
chusetts, which appeared in the Collections of our Society 
in 1877. 

One of the last of the elaborate papers which Mr. Deane 
wrote was embodied in the Report of the Council of the Anti- 
quarian Society, October, 1886, in which he reviewed the con- 
nection of Massachusetts with the slave-trade and slavery. It 
had not long before been said in the Senate at Washington, in 
the heat of political debate, that " Massachusetts was the 
nursing mother of the horrors of the middle passage." A law- 
yer who was his neighbor at Cambridge urged Mr. Deane to 
reply to this hazardous charge ; but he declined the task in 
favor of his friend. Failing health prevented this friend from 
bringing his studies for a paper to a conclusion, and Mr. Deane 
finally received from him his incomplete essay. Mr. Deane 
now entered with thoroughness and insight upon the task of 
tracing the rise of slavery on the American continent, and of 
the hand which England bore in creating the traffic in bond- 
men and making it commercially successful. " The share 
which Massachusetts had in the planting of slavery in the New 
World," he said, " was but a drop in the bucket compared 
with that of England." He made no concealment of the busi- 
ness interests which were promoted by the traffic in Boston 
and Salem ; but from the time of Samuel Sewall, at least, 
" there was always a protest from the heart of the people 
against this crime to humanity, which erelong made itself felt 
as a controlling influence in the community." 

The reputation which Mr. Deane has left behind him is that 
of an historical scholar almost peerless among his American 
contemporaries, if we separate this condition from that of a 
writer. He has not associated his name with any great, long- 
sustained piece of historical writing, but he has raised as a 
monument of his labors the image of an untiring investigator, a 
conscientious painstaker in research, and an exemplar for judi- 
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cial fairness. There was no topic too minute for his thorough- 
ness. He dearly loved to drive the smallest error from the 
field. It was a pleasure for him to rehabilitate a forgotten 
fact. 

I have often heard him speak of one of the earliest of the 
minor investigations which he had made. He saved all the 
scraps, correspondence, and prints respecting it, and had them 
arranged in a book. He seemed to look upon it as one of the 
primal indications of his spirit of minute research, and on his 
death-bed expressed a wish to have that scrap-book placed in 
the library of our Society, where it now is. An attempt had 
been made to palm off a portrait of Franklin as that of Roger 
Williams, and Mr. Deane's pi rpose had been to expose the 
deceit. I remember when, ma ay years afterward, the original 
fraud was again brought to lig it from the obscurity to which 
he had consigned it, how his o d interest revived as once more 
he came to the rescue of the tr ith. He took a similar interest 
in the deceit which was practi ;ed in 1772, when some one em- 
ployed Paul Revere to engrave a likeness of Charles Churchill, 
the English poet, which the p nblisher of the Newport edition 
of Church's narrative made \d pass for a picture of the old 
Indian fighter by having a powder-horn slung over the poet's 
shoulders. The fraud had been observed before Mr. Deane 
referred to it in 1858 ; but he was not able for many years to 
put in juxtaposition the exact print from which Revere must 
have worked. He accidentally discovered it in an old maga- 
zine of 1768 ; and he was led, in February, 1882, to bring the 
matter afresh before the Historical Society with the completed 
proof in reproductions of the two engravings. 

When Dr. Palfrey was in England he endeavored to dis- 
cover some document with a perfect copy of the seal of the 
Council for New England, and Mr. Deane renewed the search 
at a later day. The only seal known was a fragment patched 
together which hangs from the patent of Plymouth Colony 
preserved in the Plymouth archives. As I saw it with Mr. 
Deane in 1882, I thought two men, one with a bow, could be 
made out as part of the device. Dr. Palfrey at a much earlier 
day said it was so broken and defaced that the design was un- 
distinguishable. When that writer issued a new edition of his 
first volume in 1865, he gave on his titlepage as the seal of the 
Council the arms which appear on John Smith's map of New 
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England ; and he was led to adopt it by a letter of Mr. Deane's, 
dated Jane 10, 1865, which foreshadowed the line of argu- 
ment in a paper which was printed in the Proceedings of this 
Society in 1867. The later investigations of Mr. Baxter, of 
the Maine Historical Society, when he was prompted by 
another fragment found in the u Trelavvny Papers," threw 
considerable doubt on the correctness of Mr. Deane's earlier 
reasons ; and in the last paper which he wrote touching the 
subject, he warned his readers of this counter-presentation. 

It is hardly necessary to cite all of the small investigations 
with which Mr. Deane enriched the Proceedings of the His- 
torical and Antiquarian Societies for many years, to increase 
the evidence that his pertinacity in search was just as con- 
spicuous in small as in great matters. It will be seen in his 
communications regarding Phillis Wheatley (1863 and 1864) ; 
in his supplying (1864) the historical associations of an in- 
scribed plate found at Castine, commemorating a Capuchin 
mission there in 1648, while the late Charles Folsom supplied 
the philological test; in his comments (1866) on John Wheel- 
wright's Fast Day sermon of 1636-1637 ; in his paper on 
Washington's headquarters at Cambridge (September, 1872) ; 
in one on the ancient rules of Harvard College (1876); in 
another on an indenture of David Thomson, a contribution 
(1876) to the early history of Piscataqua ; in his remarks on 
the genuineness of the Verrazano letter before the Antiquarian 
Society, in January, 1876 ; in the part which he took (1877- 
1878) in the lively controversy over the identity of the belfry 
where Paul Revere hung his lantern on the eve of the affairs 
at Lexington and Concord ; in his introduction to Dr. Bel- 
knap's Journal of his tour (1876) ; in that to his edition (1878) 
of the Journal of the President and Council of New Hampshire ; 
in his remarks (1878) on the diary of Henry Flynt, the old 
college tutor; in his comments (1880) on the petition for a 
grant of land from Roger Conant in his old age ; in his eager 
recital (1883) about what remains of the old American library 
of White-Kennett ; in his story (1885) of the kidnapping by 
the old navigator Waymouth in 1605 of Indians on the Maine 
coast ; and in the curious researches which he made to estab- 
lish the priority of the two editions of the map of New Eng- 
land in Hubbard's History (1887-1888). 

No one knew better than Mr. Deane what the perils of 
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investigation are, and how a tendency to jump at conclusions 
must be resisted. In reading the reports of some of the papers 
on anthropology read at a meeting cf the Ar lerican Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, held at Chicago in 1868, 
his historic sense had been wronged by some of their hasty 
processes ; and he took occasion, in preparing the Report of the 
Council of the Antiquarian Society in that year, to draw atten- 
tion to this unsteady tendency. " Men must be trained," he 
said, " to be careful observers of facts, without which no sys- 
tem can stand. It is natural for the human mind to ask ques- 
tions and to form theories upon such new facts presented to it, 
and, indeed, in this way is knowledge increased, and true sci- 
ence finally attained ; but the difficulty is that in all investi- 
gations of this nature there are those who assume the facts 
to be proved, and then proceed to construct crude theories 
upon them." Nor did he undervalue the labor of all good 
work. I remember how on a visit which I made with him to 
Plymouth in company with a number of young students, he 
surprised us all, when we sat in the hotel parlor waiting for 
our dinner, after we had been the rounds of the sights in the 
town, by taking from his pocket half a dozen of the little thin 
tracts illustrating the early history of the Pilgrims, which 
he had brought from his own shelves. He took them one by 
one and explained their value, and showed how it was by 
arduous critical analysis and by comparison of statements 
that the truth was worked out. He felt that the layman 
had no conception of this, when he read the finished paper 
of the historian. He expressed himself upon this point in 
what he said upon the death of Mr. Frothingham : " Per- 
sons not familiar with investigations of this nature are not 
aware of the amount of labor involved ; the mass of documents 
to be collected, read, and digested, — such as orderly books 
[he was referring to Mr. Frothingham's particular field of 
study], letters, depositions, newspapers, old half-effaced rec- 
ords, — from these to sift out the evidence, arrange it, and 
bring order out of chaos : all this is no ordinary labor." He 
was also fond of referring to that sort of microscopical inquiry 
without which sometimes important bibliographical decision 
could not be reached. He was never quite content with a 
book that was in any way cardinal in such investigations, un- 
less he could find a copy in the original binding. " Books are 
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robbed of their integrity," he said at one time; " and those vol- 
umes for which the robbery is made, owing to ignorance or in- 
difference, are often supplied with illustrations — maps and 
plates — which do not belong to them. This is an evil greatly 
to be deplored, for historical investigation is often thwarted 
by the existence of such books." He kept a good array of 
dictionaries and glossaries at his side, and I have known him 
stop to trace the archaic use of a word upon which some his- 
torical elucidation depended. I remember once he took me 
into his counsels to determine whether the word " church " 
in a certain connection meant the edifice or the body of wor- 
shippers. " Misapprehension and errors arise/' he said, " by 
not paying sufficient attention to the meaning of words and 
terms as they are found in old books." 

His honesty in research was unimpeachable; No matter 
what his preconceived notions, his local pride, his friendly in- 
terest, his national predilections, they all stood for nothing in 
his quest for the truth. There is a conspicuous example of this 
kind of historical bravery in the paper — on the Convention 
of Saratoga, between Gates and Burgoyne, and the way in 
which the American Congress observed its terms — which he 
gave to the Antiquarian Society in 1877. 

All these traits could but give him the highest position as 
an historical student with all who had occasion to track him in 
his work. Mr. Winthrop, in his oration at Plymouth in 1870, 
did not give him too high praise when he placed him almost 
above all others, for the light he had thrown upon the early 
history of New England ; and Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
in his editing of Morton's " New English Canaan," while cit- 
ing a production of Mr. Deane's, is not likely to be criticised 
for saying that " in dealing with the sources of history it is 
only permissible to refer to contemporaneous authorities." 
" Mr. Deane, however," he adds, u so far as New England his- 
tory is concerned, may fairly be made an exception to this rule. 
His knowledge is so exhaustive, and his accuracy is so great, 
that a reference to him I consider just as good and as permis- 
sible as a reference to the original authorities." 

Mr. Deane was a man of strong friendships, and in his later 
years he liked to recall his old friends. He looked back upon 
his intimacy with George Livermore as having almost a for- 
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mative influence upon him. His intercourse with Mr. Liver- 
more went back to about 1 344, and it was one of the earliest 
of those which he formed on the ground of intellectual sym- 
pathies. He was attracted toward his friend, as he afterward 
recorded, u by his loving and genial nature, his general intel- 
ligence, his historical tastes, and his great love for books." For 
many years he and Mr. Livermore were accustomed to make 
an annual visit together to the patriarchal Josiah Quincy at 
his country home ; and he speaks, in his memoir of Mr. Liver- 
more (1869), of his friend's "almost romantic admiration for 
the heroic qualities " of their host. 

Mr, Edward A. Crowninshield was another of these early 
friends ; but at his death, in 1859, Mr. Deane failed of an op- 
portunity to acquire some memorial of him from his library, 
because it was sold as a whole and went to Europe. It was 
not long, however, before two much desired and extremely rare 
books returned to this country, and found their way into Mr. 
Deane's library. These were books that he often showed with 
satisfaction, — Elder Cushman's Sermon, delivered at Ply- 
mouth in 1621 ; and the 1582 edition of Hakluyt. At a much 
later date (1880), Mr. Deane wrote a brief memoir of his friend 
for our Proceedings. 

Another early friend was the late Mr. John Russell Bartlett, 
who was a bookseller in New York, when about 1846 he and 
Mr. Deane became acquainted. At a later day, when Mr. 
Bartlett was the custodian of the great Carter-Brown library 
in Providence, that collection became a new bond of common 
interest between them. 

It was in October, 1849, that Mr. Savage, then President 
of this Society, welcomed Mr. Deane into the communion 
of its members. Mr. Savage was then preparing his great 
Dictionary; and a file of letters among Mr. Deane's papers 
shows the constancy of the great genealogist's new friend in 
his efforts to help the elder student in his work. When in 
March, 1873, Mr. Deane recalled the Society as it was at the 
time of his becoming a member, of the fifty-eight upon its roll 
at the time of his own election only eighteen were living at 
Mr. Savage's death. Mr. Deane, in his remarks on this com- 
memoration of their former president, tersely put his impres- 
sions of his old friend and his almost oppressive spirit of 
accuracy : " He always meant to be right ; he always felt that 
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he was right ; he took nothing upon trust." In 1874 he pre- 
pared a brief notice of Mr. Savage for the Transactions of the 
American Academy. 

The death of Mr. Haven, in 1881, came very near to Mr. 
Deane. At a meeting of the Antiquarian Society in October 
of that year, he spoke more at length of the loss than he was 
accustomed to do on such occasions. " A feeling of sadness 
sometimes comes over me at these annual gatherings," he said, 
"occasioned by the absence from time to time of familiar 
faces. One by one they vanish, and the places that knew 
them know them no more. It is now more than twenty-five 
years since I first began to attend these meetings, having been 
elected a member here thirty years ago this day ; and the 
Boston members — Mr. Folsom, Mr. Livermore, Mr. Frothing- 
ham, and Dr. Shurtleff, all of whom, alas ! have passed on — 
always regarded the 21st of October as a red-letter day in 
their calendar, and came up hither as on a sacred pilgrimage. 
For a number of years we always met here, and received a 
cordial welcome from the venerable Governor Lincoln, Judge 
Barton, Judge Chapin, Judge Thomas, and others whom I 
need not name." In 1885 Mr. Deane contributed a memoir of 
Mr. Haven to the Proceedings of our Society. Of Mr. Froth- 
ingham, whom he thus recalled, he had spoken to us on the 
announcement of his death in February, 1880, and printed a 
memoir in the " Proceedings " of February, 1885. There were 
two others of our members of whom Mr. Deane could write 
with full knowledge ; and these were Dr. Appleton, whom he 
commemorated in 1877, and Dr. Robbins, who claimed the 
tribute in 1882. 

Another Cambridge friend of the days before the war was one 
in whose labors he and I had a common interest; and he spoke 
to me more frequently of him, perhaps, than of most others 
whom he had known in the earlier part of his career, because 
of my own studies in the same field. This was Dr. Kohl, 
who did in Cambridge a considerable part of his work on the 
treatises which he prepared for the Coast Survey touching early 
discoveries along the American coasts. He had depended not 
a little, as his work proceeded, on Mr. Deane's encouragement 
and assistance, and on the help which he derived from the 
unmatched collection of maps in the College Library. At a 
later day, when he recalled how the financial troubles of 1857 
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made the government indisposed to go on with the task of 
illustrating the early discoveries through Dr. Kohl's instru- 
mentality, he spoke of the good German's distress of mind 
at being thus checked in his work, and said that his friend 
returned to Germany almost broken-hearted. " His beautiful 
maps, some of which I have seen at Washington, are now 
uncared for ; and it is only by a knowledge of these old and 
useless maps [as he described the originals of Kohl's copies] 
that the history of geography and discovery can be written." It 
was by sharing these views of the value of such cartographical 
records, that while engaged in kindred studies I was brought 
into conferences about them with Mr. Deane at different times, 
and finally determined to make an examination of Kohl's work. 
Mr. Deane had referred to it in a report to the Antiquarian 
Society in 1860, and he had expressed a hope that the results 
of Kohl's investigations, as they existed in his elaborate copies 
of old maps and in the treatises accompanying them, — one of 
which had come into the possession of that Society, — might 
not be lost to the world. Later in October, 1869, the same 
Society sought to initiate measures to induce the government 
to publish these memorials ; but Mr. Deane, knowing how the 
science of historical cartography had then begun to grow 
rapidly, and aware, from the correspondence which he kept 
up with Dr. Kohl, that that gentleman had himself outgrown 
some of his early studies, urged that nothing should be pub- 
lished till Dr. Kohl had had the opportunity to revise his 
work. Nothing, however, was done ; and in 1878 it became 
Mr. Deane's duty to speak in his memory at a meeting of this 
Society, when he read from the last letter which he had 
received from that German geographer. 

Now that no chance of revision was possible by their author, 
arrangements were made by which the collection of maps in 
the State Department at Washington was for an interval 
transferred to the College Library in Cambridge, and I began 
the study of the charts and the notes attached, which resulted 
in a published calendar of the collection (1886). Mr. Deane 
followed me in this labor with much interest ; and the maps 
seemed to him like old friends, reviving his recollections of 
the days when he used to visit Kohl's studio in Cambridge 
and watch his labors. 

There had been great advances in this comparative study of 
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historical geography since Dr. Kohl did his work, and it was 
very apparent, botli to me and to Mr. Deane, that while the 
drawings were still valuable in so far as they preserved maps 
in European collections which had not been published, the 
notes which Dr. Kohl had annexed to them needed too much 
revision to be available for publication. We procured from 
Worcester the section of the written study of these topics 
which the Antiquarian Society possessed, and it stood the 
advanced tests of improved scholarship no better ; and it was 
with some sorrow that Mr. Deane as well as I saw mean- 
while that the Coast Survey in 1884 published one of Dr. 
Kohl's memoirs remaining in their hands. It was an injus- 
tice to its author's memory to make known at that time what 
he had written thirty years before. 

Harvard College conferred upon Mr. Deane the degree of 
Master of Arts in 1856 ; and when the University celebrated 
its two hundred and fiftieth anniversary in 1886, and repre- 
sentative men from all parts of the country were called to her 
festival to receive honor at her hands, Mr. Deane stood up be- 
fore the assembly, and received from President Eliot the des- 
ignation of " antiquary and historian, a master among students 
of American history," while he was made a Doctor of Laws. 
Bowdoin had conferred the same degree upon him in 1871. 
As early as 1853 he had been chosen into the Harvard Chap- 
ter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 

Mr. Deane was made a member of the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society in October, 1849 ; and when Mr. Winthrop be- 
came President in 1855, he was the chairman of the Standing 
Committee. It was the dawn of a new life in the Society. 
" I well remember," he said at a later day, " the time and 
labor spent in the attempt to bring order out of chaos." He 
had been on the Publishing Committee earlier, but this year 
was signalized by his triumph with the manuscript of Bradford. 
He and the President were instrumental at this time in print- 
ing an issue of the proceedings of a single meeting (April 12, 
1855) ; and by so doing they established a prototype for the 
printed series of such publications, which was not regularly 
begun till 1858. The Dowse library soon came to our Society ; 
and Mr. Deane was as active in giving a proper arrangement to 
it as he was in settling the preliminaries of printing the cata- 
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logue of the Society's library. In 1863 he became chairman of 
the committee on publishing the Proceedings ; and for a series 
of fourteen years his interest never flagged, and his ripened 
scholarship permeated nearly all that the Society printed in 
this form. In the tribute which he paid to Dr. Robbins, he 
recalled this happy assiduity. " Almost any day at high 
noon," he said, " we two were quite likely to meet at the 
rooms, and to be joined by the President and other officers and 
members, when the interests of the Society were considered, 
and kindred themes discussed." A new committee in 1878 
taking charge, they referred to his labors in saying that " nine 
volumes issued under his supervision within fourteen years 
attest his unwearied industry, his scrupulous accuracy, and 
the soundness of his judgment on historical questions." But 
his services were not to be dispensed with. He was in April, 
1878, named, with the Treasurer of the Society, to prepare the 
earlier proceedings for publication ; and in 1879-1880 the two 
volumes which completed the monthly record of the Society's 
activity previous to 1858 were published, showing in their 
notes and memoirs the useful contributions of the editors in 
their harmonious labors. In 1884 he did his final service on 
the Society's Collections, by editing the Trumbull Papers. In 
June, 1886, he took great pleasure in welcoming the members 
at his own house in Cambridge ; and as a part of the enter- 
tainment he laid before them a number of letters of Dr. 
Priestley addressed to the Hon. George Thacher. 

His connection with the American Antiquarian Society was 
only less intimate than that with the Historical Society. In 
1850 he met Mr. Haven, the Secretary of the Society, at Mr. 
Livermore's house, and they talked together of the rise of the 
Massachusetts Company, — a subject which Mr. Haven had just 
illustrated by printing in the Proceedings of the Society the 
records of that company. It led to a correspondence, and on 
Oct. 23, 1851, Mr. Deane was chosen a member of the Society. 
In 1856 he became a member of the Publishing Committee, 
and never through the rest of his life relaxed his labors in its 
behalf. In 1860 he made for the first time the report of this 
committee, in which he gave a review of the manuscript 
material in the Society's cabinet. In 1865 he became a mem- 
ber of the Council, and in 1880 he succeeded George Bancroft 
as the Secretary for Domestic Correspondence, holding both 
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offices till his death. For the last ten years of his life, I 
was his companion on his visits to Worcester to attend the 
annual meetings, and he allowed nothing to stand in the way 
of his pilgrimage. 

He was made a member of the London Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1878. 

He became promptly a member of the American Historical 
Association when it was organized at Saratoga in 1884, and he 
valued the opportunity which he had at its sessions of meet- 
ing persons interested in researches kindred to his own, com- 
ing from every part of the country. It seemed to broaden his 
conceptions ; and the younger members of the Association will 
bear testimony to the kindly interest which he never shrank 
from showing in them. 

He was a member of many other American historical 
societies, — the New England Historic, Genealogical Society 
(elected in 1845) ; the Rhode Island Historical Society 
(1847) ; the New York Historical Society (1852) ; the New- 
port Historical Society (1854) ; the Wisconsin Historical So- 
ciety (1856) ; the Maryland Historical Society (1868); the 
Long Island Historical Society (1868) ; the Maine Historical 
Society (1870) ; the Virginia Historical Society (1881) and 
the Essex Institute (1887). He was chosen into the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences in 1866. 

Toward the end of his life he began to show that his years 
had an increasing weight, but he did not relax his interest in 
his studies. In February, 1888, he drew the attention of the 
Historical Society to an old tract, William Morrell's " New 
England, or a briefe Enarration," and had intended to edit a 
reprint of it for the current volume of the Society's Proceed- 
ings ; but in May, 1889, he had to signify to the Committee that 
his strength was not equal to it. " His life," said the Com- 
mittee in their preface in accounting for the failure, " has been 
full and rich and fruitful during his membership here for nearly 
half a century." He had already, at the preceding meeting in 
April, 1889, announced his completion of the last work which 
he did among the Society's manuscripts, when he gave notice 
that the Cabinet would not yield sufficient material to consti- 
tute a memorial volume respecting the centenary of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, then in men's minds. The 
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meeting when he made this announcement was the last which 
he attended. His friends, and particularly the Society's libra- 
rian, Dr. Green, with his professional eye, saw that a change 
was upon him. He was urged not to attempt to attend the 
customary reception at the President's house, and went at 
once to Cambridge. I saw him a few weeks later, on return- 
ing from a journey, and found his interest in the Society still 
unflagging, and he was eager to listen to a brief recital of my 
wanderings. He soon became worse, and I saw him but a 
few times more. He died on the 13th of November, 1889, 
having just completed his seventy-sixth year ; and on the 
next day the President at a meeting of this Society briefly 
spoke of the deep shadow which pervaded the room where the 
presence of their first Vice-President had been so long a bene- 
ficent satisfaction. 

In October the Council of the Antiquarian Society had 
passed at their annual meeting resolutions of sympathy and 
respect, and had sent them to his family. When news reached 
his Worcester friends of his death, the Council again convened, 
and after a tribute from the President, Mr. Stephen Salisbury, 
in which it was observed that Mr. Deane was the sixth in senior- 
ity at the time of his death. Senator Hoar spoke of him as the 
acknowledged chief and arbiter in historical knowledge, and 
of his great readiness to render aid to others. On December 3, 
at the house of Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., the Historical 
Society met to pay their last tribute ; and the printed record 
shows the way in which his old friends and his younger asso- 
ciates united in their affectionate remembrances. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

REV. HENRY MARTYN DEXTEK, D.D., LL.D. 

BY JOHN E. SANFORD. 



Henry Martyn Dexter was born in Plympton, Plymouth 
County, Massachusetts, on August 13, 1821. On the paternal 
side he appears to have been a descendant, in the sixth gen- 
eration, from Thomas Dexter. This ancestor, often called 
" Farmer " Dexter, was a prominent colonist at Sagus (Lynn) 
in 1630, and probably had come from England in the large 
immigration headed by Winthrop and Dudley. He was ad- 
mitted a freeman of the Massachusetts Colony on May 18, 
1631. He bought the peninsula of Nahant from the Indian 
sachem Poquannum for a suit of clothes, but later was obliged 
to surrender it. In 1637 he helped to found what is now 
Sandwich. Afterward he owned property in Barnstable, died 
in Boston, and probably was buried in the tomb, in the King's 
Chapel burying-ground, subsequently associated with the 
names of John Cotton and John Davenport. His descendants 
multiplied in Southeastern Massachusetts, where his name 
is still common. 

Dr. Dexter's father, the Rev. Elijah Dexter, — a native ot 
Rochester, Massachusetts, where he was born Sept. 1, 1786, 
and a graduate of Brown University, then called Rhode 
Island College, in 1806, — was pastor of the Congregational 
Church (for most of the time the only church) in Plympton 
from Jan. 17, 1809, to May 14, 1851 — more than forty-two 
years. 

Dr. Dexter's mother was Mary Morton, a lineal descendant, 
in the sixth generation, from George Morton, who, having 
been active in the fellowship of the Pilgrims in England and 
Holland, came to join them at Plymouth in the " Ann " in 
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1623 : who superintended the publication of, and wrote the 
introduction to, the volume concerning them, which, because 
of his connection with it, is known as " Mourt's Relation " ; 
and who died in less than a year after reaching Plymouth. 
Mrs. Dexter was the sister of Gov. Marcus Morton, and was 
known widely in Southeastern Massachusetts as an educa- 
tor of young women, and for her eminent culture and piety. 
Dr. Dexter inherited the interest in the Pilgrims and their 
work which he exhibited so conspicuously in his later years. 

With the exception of one brother, seven years his elder, 
he was the only child of his parents who survived beyond 
infancy ; and his own health was delicate during his boyhood. 
He had not many companions. He had access to few books 
excepting the coiitents of his father's small library, and most 
of these had little interest for him. He was fitted for college 
chiefly at home, his father following the then not uncommon 
practice of eking out a slender and tardily paid salary by 
teaching. He entered Brown University in 1836, at the age 
of only fifteen, and with what he found to be a somewhat im- 
perfect preparation. Among his classmates were George F. 
Brown, afterward Chief Justice of Rhode Island ; William 
Gaston, since Governor of Massachusetts; Heman Lincoln, 
later a professor in Brown University ; William N. Sage, who 
became the eminent benefactor of Rochester University ; 
Samuel G. Arnold, and Prof. J. R. Boise. 

At the end of the Sophomore year, his brother having decided 
to study theology at New Haven, Dr. Dexter transferred himself 
to Yale, where he graduated in 1840. His brother, however, 
died before reaching New Haven. Among Dr. Dexter's class- 
mates there were Henry Booth, afterward Chancellor of the 
Law Department of Chicago University ; William Chauvenet, 
later a professor in the United States Naval Academy and the 
University of St. Louis ; George H. Colton, the author of " Te- 
cumseh," and the founder of the " American Whig Review " ; 
Henry M. Goodwin, a professor in Olivet College ; Samuel 
Gregory, the pioneer in promoting the medical education of 
women ; John P. Gulliver, who became president of Knox 
College, and subsequently a'professor in Andover Theological 
Seminary ; Gideon H. Hollister, the historian of Connecticut; 
James M. Hoppin, afterward a professor in the Yale Theo- 
logical Seminary and the Yale Art School ; Joseph G. Hoyt, 
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Chancellor of Washington University ; Charles R. Ingersoll, 
since Governor of Connecticut ; Gen. Lewis Parsons ; George 
Thacher, who became president of Iowa University ; and the 
late Chief Justice Elias H. Williams, of Iowa. Dr. Dexter 
was one of the founders of the Yale chapter of the Psi Up- 
silon fraternity. He took good rank as a scholar at both 
Brown and Yale. 

He had taught school during the summer interval between 
his leaving Brown and entering Yale, and had partly sup- 
ported himself by teaching while at New Haven. After 
graduation he spent a year as principal of the then well-known 
academy in Rochester, Massachusetts, the home of his pater- 
nal grandfather, and afterward entered the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, where he graduated in due course in the 
summer of 1844. Among his contemporaries and friends at 
Andover, although they were not all his classmates, were 
President Samuel C. Bartlett, D.D., of Dartmouth College; 
President George F. Magoun, D.D., of Iowa College ; Prof. 
W. G. T. Shedd, D.D., of Union Theological Seminary ; Rev. 
Richard S. Storrs, D.D. ; and Frederick Vinton, long the libra- 
rian of Princeton College. Dr. Dexter was a leader among 
his associates, and during his Senior year was president of the 
Porter Rhetorical Society. 

As was natural, in view of his ancestry and training, he 
determined to enter the ministry. At the close of his course 
at Andover he was elected, as Abbot Resident, to spend a 
fourth year at the seminary in post-graduate study, but he 
decided not to remain. The claims of foreign missions in- 
fluenced him powerfully at this time, but his duty to work in 
his own land seemed clear. In view of his subsequent emi- 
nence as a representative Congregationalist, it is worth noting 
also that for a while he felt strongly inclined to become an 
Episcopalian. 

On Nov. 6, 1844, he was ordained and installed as the 
first pastor of the then recently organized church in Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, now known as the Franklin Street 
Church. To this he gave four and a half years of active and 
most successful labor. He was also instrumental in accom- 
plishing valuable improvements of the public school system of 
the city, as well as certain important moral and political re- 
forms. Here, too, he began in a modest way the career of 
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editorial service to which his later life was so largely devoted. 
On November 19, immediately after his ordination, he was 
married to Emeline Palmer, daughter of Simeon Palmer, Esq., 
of Boston. 

On April 18, 1849, he became pastor of the Pine Street 
Church in Boston, succeeding Dr. Austin Phelps, who had 
gone to Andover Seminary to be the professor of homiletics. 
This church, although through no fault or failure of his pre- 
decessor, was hampered by internal dissensions, an unfavor- 
able situation, and a heavy debt. He remained its pastor until 
1867, more than eighteen years, during which time its dif- 
ferences were harmonized ; a new meeting-house, the present 
Berkeley Street Church, was built in a more desirable local- 
ity ; a great congregation was gathered, as well as a Sunday- 
school the largest in New England, at one time numbering 
more than fourteen hundred members ; and notable prosperity 
in all respects was enjoyed, excepting that the outbreak of the 
War of the Rebellion so disturbed the financial world that the 
full payment of the debt had to be long deferred, although 
every dollar necessary to pay it, as well as to build the pro- 
posed edifice, had been pledged before the new house was be- 
gun, and chiefly through Dr. Dexter's personal exertions. His 
pastorate was distinguished by his energetic leadership in 
efforts, then as uncommon as they now are usual, for the 
amelioration of the condition of the poor and neglected. 

Busy though he was as a minister, he found time for much 
other usefulness. When, on May 24, 1849, the u Congrega- 
tionalist " first appeared, in protest against the extreme old- 
school theological views of the " Boston Recorder," he at 
once became a special contributor. At this time, too, for some 
years, he was the Boston correspondent of the New York " In- 
dependent." In October, 1851, he joined the editorial staff 
of the " Congregationalist " ; and this connection endured, 
with a single interval of one year, until his decease. In 1856 
the death of one of the proprietors of this journal caused a 
reconstruction of its official force ; and Dr. Dexter assumed the 
duties of editor-in-chief, although still carrying on vigorously 
the varied work of his pastorate. In 1865 his neighbor and 
intimate friend, Rev. A. L. Stone, D.D., of the Park Street 
Church, removed to San Francisco ; and an urgent invita- 
tion was given to Dr. Dexter to accompany him and to be- 
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come editor of the " Pacific," and also president of the new 
theological seminary at Oakland. But the invitation was 
declined. His church, however, had become so large as to 
require its pastor's whole time ; and Dr. Dexter therefore 
severed his connection with the u Congregationalist," and for 
a little more than one year devoted himself unreservedly to 
the church. 

But in 1867 the California invitation was renewed in several 
different and pressing forms, and he almost decided to ac- 
cept. Just then, however, the u Boston Recorder," the prin- 
cipal New England competitor of the u Congregationalist," 
came into the market ; and the owners of the latter journal 
invited Dr. Dexter to resign his pastorate and devote himself 
primarily to religious journalism, proposing to purchase the 
" Boston Recorder," unite it with the " Congregationalist," 
and make him a co-proprietor and the editor-in-chief of the 
enlarged journal. This invitation he accepted, and was dis- 
missed from his pastorate on June 28. During the remainder 
of his life, which lacked only seven months of being a quarter 
of a century, his principal work was that of an editor. He 
had most efficient coadjutors, yet it is no disparagement of 
any one else to say that to him pre-eminently has been due 
the prominent position of the " Congregationalist " among 
religious journals ever since he took charge of it. 

At this point mention should be made of the clerical pro- 
test against the famous Nebraska Bill, which he organized 
and carried through. When, in 1854, Senator Douglas intro- 
duced in Congress this bill, the object of which was to repeal 
the Missouri Compromise, by which, in 1820, all that part 
of the United States north of latitude 36° 30 r had been set 
apart forever for freedom as opposed to slavery, the gravest 
alarm naturally was felt by all who were hostile to the slave 
system. It became evident that at any day this bill might be 
passed. It was proposed at once — Dr. Dexter could not 
remember afterward whether Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, or 
he, or some one else suggested the plan — to try to induce all 
the ministers of the different Christian bodies in New England 
to unite in one grand protest against the bill. Mrs. Stowe 
offered to pay the whole cost if Dr. Dexter would do the work, 
and he agreed. He drew up the form of words which, after 
slight modification in conference with other ministers, was 
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adopted ; and the original is among his papers. It is worth 
noting here that this first draft bears these words, " Hereby, 
in the name of Almighty God, do protest," suggested as an 
amendment or addition, in the handwriting of Rev. Nehemiah 
Adams, D.D., whose volume, " The South Side View," ren- 
dered him so unpopular with anti-slavery people. 

A copy of this protest, with a blank for signature, was 
mailed immediately to every minister in New En *land, about 
four thousand in all, with a request for a prompt esponse. A 
large parchment was prepared on which the protest was en- 
grossed, and the names of twenty-five of the most distinguished 
ministers of Boston were signed to it. As the signatures of 
others came in, — nearly all the Protestant ministers respond- 
ing, — they were appended, duly classified by States and 
towns. When it had been completed it bore three thousand 
and fifty names, and " made a formidable yet presentable 
document, about two hundred feet in length," which, when 
folded upon itself, " made u pile three feet in length by about 
the same in height." Theie still was danger lest the bill be 
passed in Congress before the protest could be received. Dr. 
Dexter therefore hastened to Washington with it ; and after 
consultation with Senator Sumner and others, Mr. Appleton, 
of Boston, then a Representative, was asked to present it in 
the House, and Mr. Everet : in the Senate. They consented, — 
Mr. Appleton heartily, Mr. Everett with some reluctance, — 
and it caused an excited debate. It failed of its immediate 
purpose, and the bill was passed ; but the protest undoubtedly 
did useful service in preparing the public mind, especially in 
New England, for the conflict which broke out in 1861. 

During this year (1854) Dr. Dexter removed his residence 
to Roxbury, building for himself a pleasant home upon the 
northern slope of Parker's Hill, overlooking the city. Here 
he lived for thirteen years, until, in 1867, soon after the death 
of two daughters, the imperfect health of his wife made a 
change of abode imperative. For the next six years the fam- 
ily headquarters were determined by temporary convenience ; 
but in 1873 they were established at New Bedford, where he 
lived thereafter, visiting Boston two or three times a week. 

In 1858 he helped to found the u Congregational Quar- 
terly," the suggestion of which came from himself; and he 
often contributed to its columns. He was also, in 1858, one 
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of the originators of the Winthrop Club, — a literary and 
social clerical organization which is still prosperous. 

Early in his ministry he began to make special study of the 
theory and practice of Congregationalism, and to collect and di- 
gest results of Congregational ecclesiastical councils. In 1857 
he had an experience which contributed largely to* increase 
his interest in, and knowledge of, the Congregational polity. 
The church in Manchester, Massachusetts, was divided by an 
internal quarrel, the question at issue being which of the two 
parties had the rights and powers of the church. Important 
property interests were at stake, and both sides bound them- 
selves to abide by the decision of an ecclesiastical council. 
Each party had legal counsel, — Hon. Otis P. Lord represent- 
ing the pastor, Rev. Rufus Taylor, and his adherents : and 
Hon. Richard H. Dana their opponents. When the council 
had assembled, it appeared that neither Mr. Lord nor Mr. 
Dana could be present. The council objected to going home 
without having accomplished anything ; and Mr. Ives, of Salem, 
was secured immediately in Mr. Lord's place, but no substi- 
tute for Mr. Dana could be found. It was then agreed that 
those whom he had been expected to serve might select some 
member of the council to present their side of the case, and 
Dr. Dexter was chosen. The council adjourned until morn- 
ing, and he spent most of the night in preparation. When 
Mr. Dana's brief reached him, about midnight, he saw at once 
that it revealed an unfamiliarity with Congregational princi- 
ples and practices which rendered an adverse decision almost 
inevitable. He at once gave the committee representing the 
side for which he was to appear its choice to allow him either 
to withdraw or to do the work in his own way. It finally, 
although reluctantly, put the matter absolutely into his hands. 
He never had examined a witness before, and he had a shrewd, 
experienced lawyer opposed to him. But after another session 
of the council, which continued for twenty-three hours, with 
only brief intervals for meals, during which period he did not 
leave the church premises, the verdict was rendered in the 
precise form for which he had argued. He records in this con- 
nection the reception soon after of a most kindly letter on the 
subject from Mr. Dana. 

From this time he began to be regarded and consulted as 
an expert in Congregationalism, — especially after his work on 
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that subject was published in 1865, — and during the remain- 
der of his life he served on scores of ecclesiastical councils in 
different parts of our country, and he received and answered 
on the average more than one letter a day asking advice about 
matters of church government or usage. The only remunera- 
tion which he used to accept was the occasional payment of 
his travelling expenses when a journey had been necessar}\ 
In 1880 he prepared a "Handbook of Congregationalism," 
based upon his volume of 1865 ; and both remain in demand as 
conceded standards. He was a prominent member of the 
National Council of Congregational Churches held in Boston 
in 1865, and was its chief secretary. 

His interest in historical research was almost, if not actually, 
as keen as his enthusiasm for Congregationalism, and he was 
recognized as an authority upon Pilgrim and early colonial 
subjects. From his youth he devoted much time to the study 
of the movement which resulted in the Plymouth Colony ; the 
personal histories and characters of the members of the Pil- 
grim company ; the conditions of religious, ecclesiastical, and 
social life in Great Britain and Holland which shaped their 
career ; and all other themes in any manner connected there- 
with. In repeated personal visits to England and Holland — 
where he formed many warm friendships, especially among 
historical scholars and representatives of widely differing 
branches of the Christian Church — he made the most search- 
ing investigations of localities, records, and all other possible 
sources of information ; and, as the result, he accumulated a 
considerable body of material concerning them, and was en- 
abled to correct some misapprehensions, and to add to the 
trustworthy knowledge of them previously possessed. It has 
been said of him, and with reason, that no one else has ever 
mastered this important department of history so thoroughly 
as he. 

In 1869 his zeal in this direction took practical form in a 
proposition for the observance in 1870 by the Congregational 
churches of the United States of the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the advent of the Pilgrims upon these Western 
shores. At his suggestion the church in Plymouth took the 
initiative in formal action ; and, by agreement of eminent 
Congregationalists representing different portions of the coun- 
try, it was decided to hold commemorative celebrations in 
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April at Chicago, in connection with the Triennial Convention 
of the Congregational Churches of the Northwest, and on De- 
cember 21, the anniversary of the landing at Plymouth, in 
Boston. All Congregational ministers were urged to preach 
occasionally during the year on the principles with which the 
Pilgrims were specially identified ; and an effort was proposed, 
and was made with some success, to raise money for the bet- 
ter endowment of Congregational theological seminaries and 
kindred objects. Dr. Dexter was among the most active in 
carrying out the various undertakings of the year ; and an 
important result was a more intelligent loj^alty on the part of 
Congregationalists throughout the country to the Pilgrims 
and their principles. 

In 1877 he delivered the Southworth Lectures at the An- 
dover Theological Seminary on " The Congregationalism of 
the Last Three Hundred Years as Seen in its Literature." 
These lectures, some of which were also delivered before other 
institutions, subsequently were published — including, in an 
appendix, a bibliography containing 7,250 titles — in a vol- 
ume the value of which has been recognized abroad as well as 
here. It may be added appropriately that he left, at his death, 
the nearly finished first manuscript of a work upon which he 
had been engaged for many years, to be entitled " A Stud}' of 
the English and Dutch Life of the Plymouth Men." This is 
being completed and edited for publication by his friend and 
relative, Prof. Franklin B. Dexter, of Yale University, and 
his son, Rev. Morton Dexter, of Boston. 

In 1880 Dr. Dexter was moderator of the Triennial National 
Council of Congregational Churches, which met at St. Louis. 
In 1881 he was elected a corporate member of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and also one of 
the twenty-five members of the Commission recommended by 
the National Council for the drawing up of a new creed. In 
1884 he was appointed by the American Home Missionary 
Society to be one of a committee of four to visit Norway and 
Sweden in response to overtures from certain eminent Scan- 
dinavians who had organized what practically are Congrega- 
tional churches, and who desired information about American 
Congregationalists, and fellowship with them; and in company 
with his friend Prof. George B. Day, he visited those countries 
in the course of the following summer. 
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At about this time he was concerned for several years in 
what is known as the " Andover Controversy." Early in 1882 
he felt obliged to object, through the columns of his journal, to 
the choice which had been made for the then vacant chair of 
theology in the Andover Seminary, because of the apparent 
inconsistency of certain published opinions of the candidate 
with the creed believed to have been made absolute by the 
founders; and the appointment failed to be confirmed by the 
Board of Visitors of the Seminary. At about the end of 1886 
the same theological views had been avowed so frankly by 
some of the professors at Andover that public sentiment 
throughout a large part of the Congregational denomination 
began to call for formal action against these gentlemen, — not 
as denying to them as Christian men the right to hold and 
teach these special opinions, but because it was believed that, 
in view of peculiar limitations existing at Andover, they ought 
not to retain their chairs in that institution while holding and 
teaching these opinions. One of the Trustees declared his 
purpose of appealing to the Board of Visitors to take active 
cognizance of the existing state of things ; and, as the result of 
long and wide-reaching conference among leading Congrega- 
tionalists, Dr. Dexter was urged to unite with him and others 
in making this appeal. Dr. Dexter believed that the Visitors 
ought voluntarily to take whatever action, if any, might be 
necessary ; but as they refused to act unless formally called 
upon, he consented to unite in the appeal. Charges were for- 
mulated against several of the professors. The Visitors held 
public hearings ; their rinding was adverse to one professor. 
The matter, somewhat complicated by action of the other 
Trustees, was brought before the Supreme Court of this State ; 
and the decision recently announced — perhaps the only one 
likely to be reached — has left the real issue undetermined. 

Dr. Dexter, although credited by some who did not know 
him well with a fondness for controversial discussion which 
was wholly foreign to his nature, — an error due probably to 
the evident fact that when clear as to his duty he was de- 
cided in maintaining any cause which he had espoused, — 
deeply regretted from the first that so painful a course seemed 
marked out for him in this matter. He was absolutely con- 
scientious in his action, and he so conducted himself as to 
retain the respect and regard of most of those who differed 
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radically from his positions. Nothing else would have grati- 
fied and touched him so keenly among the scores of tributes 
paid to him after his death, nothing else did please him so 
much during the progress of this controversy and during the 
more tranquil years which followed it before he died, as the 
many expressions of esteem and affection given him by men 
who had disputed his positions with an earnestness equal to 
his own. The essential fairness of his nature was rendered 
conspicuous by his largely successful endeavors during his last 
years to prevent injustice to some who, although they did not 
hold his views upon the same or other theological questions, 
stood in opinion where he claimed that they had a perfect 
right to stand. 

Dr. Dexter was appointed in 1890 one of the delegates to 
represent the National Council of Congregational Churches of 
the United States in the International Congregational Council 
which met in London in July of the present year. This, the 
first such gathering ever held by Congregationalists, had its 
origin in a conversation between Rev. Dr. Alexander Hannay, 
of London, and himself in 1880 ; and when his intimate friend, 
Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs, proved unable to accept the ap- 
pointment to preach the opening sermon at this Council, — an 
honor which was to be assigned to some American delegate, — 
Dr. Dexter was chosen unanimously, with the single exception 
of his own vote, on Nov. 10, 1890, to perform that service. 
But on the morning of November 13 he was found dead in 
his bed, having passed away instantly and painlessly in his 
sleep. Pie was aged sixty-nine years and three months. His 
funeral service was held on November 15 in his former church 
in Boston, now called the Berkeley Temple, and was attended 
by a large company, including many eminent scholars and 
clergymen of all denominations. He was buried in the Forest 
Hills Cemetery, where his wife was laid beside him hardly 
more than three months later. Their three daughters died in 
infancy or childhood ; they left one son. 

Dr. Dexter was chosen a Resident Member of this Society 
in 1869, and during the same year he became a member of the 
American Antiquarian Society. He also belonged to the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, to the Old Colony 
Historical Society, and, as an honorary member, to the Long 
Island Historical Society ; and was an original member of the 
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American Historical Association, and of the American Society 
of Church History. For many years he was also a member 
and a director of the American Congregational Association, 
which he served for several years as its secretary. He was 
especially active in securing for it the present Congregational 
House in this city, and in the movement now in progress to 
erect for it a new and more modern building. He also did 
long and efficient service as the chairman of its Library 
Committee. 

In 1865 he, with his friend Prof. G. E. Day, D.D., caused 
the site of the dwelling of John Robinson, the Pilgrim pastor, 
in Leyden, Holland, to be indicated by a stone suitably in- 
scribed. He also was a member and until his death the chair- 
man of the committee appointed in 1877 by the National 
Council of Congregational Churches of the United States to 
superintend the erection in Leyden of a memorial of Robinson. 
This, in the form of a bronze tablet on the outside of St. Peter's 
Church, was dedicated on July 24, 1891. Its inscription was 
composed by Dr. Dexter. 

He received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from Iowa 
College in 1865. Yale University conferred upon him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Sacred Theology in 1880, and in 1890 that 
of Doctor of Laws. He is the only man to whom Yale has 
given both of these degrees. Throughout his life he main- 
tained unusually close relations with both his Brown and his 
Yale classmates. He rarely failed to be present at their 
reunions, and in the summer of 1890 he attended the semi- 
centennial gathering of each class. 

Dr. Dexter was six feet and one inch in height, and was of 
large build and commanding presence. He always was in- 
terested in out-of-door sports and exercises, and in his early 
manhood was somewhat distinguished as an athlete. He was 
remarkable for his happy disposition and his keen sense of 
humor, and was a most enjoyable companion. His life was 
symmetrical and fruitful in an eminent degree. He was well 
read Jn English literature. He never paid serious attention to 
poetical composition, yet several of his translations and origi- 
nal hymns have found their way into popular collections. He 
was a good classical scholar ; and ordinarily he read Latin, 
classic Greek, and New Testament Greek daily. He did not 
converse easily in other modern languages than his own, but 
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he read several with some facility. He was an indefatigable 
and thorough student of history, his work being conspicuous 
for painstaking accuracy. He possessed a graphic literary 
style, in which there sometimes appeared a certain quaintness, 
— probably due to his intimacy with ancient authors, — but 
which always was clear and vigorous, and sometimes strikingly 
beautiful. 

As a preacher and public speaker, he was in constant de- 
mand, and more than ever in his last years. He was a wise, 
sympathetic, and tenderly beloved pastor. As a theologian, he 
was open to all new truth, yet disposed to require ample evi- 
dence that it was actual truth. As an exponent of the polity 
of the Congregational body, he had no superior. As an editor, 
he was versatile, sagacious, fearless, in close touch with his 
times, and skilled in obtaining from others the best work of 
which they were capable. It has been given to few men to 
labor in so many different departments of service, and to achieve 
in each so large a measure of conceded success. His life 
abounded in unostentatious charities and acts of helpfulness, 
especially to young men. He was " a man full of faith and of 
the Holy Ghost." 

He accumulated a large, well-selected library, including a 
special and probably unequalled collection of publications 
and manuscripts relating to the Pilgrims and the earlv history 
of the New England colonies. This particular collection, in 
which are many rare and valuable volumes, he bequeathed to 
Yale University. 

His editorials, magazine articles, and other minor publica- 
tions would fill many volumes. The following list includes 
his most important works : — 

Street Thoughts. 1859. pp. 216. 

Twelve Discourses. 1860. pp. 219. 

The Verdict of Reason. 1865. pp. 157. 

Congregationalism : What it is, Whence it is, and How it Works. 
1865. pp. 306. 

A Glance at the Ecclesiastical Councils of New England. 1867. 
pp. 68. 

The Church Polity of the Pilgrims the Polity of the New Testament. 
1870. pp. 82. 

Pilgrim Memoranda. 1870. pp. 40. 

As to Roger Williams. 1876. pp. 141. 
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The Congregationalism of the Last Three Hundred Years as Seen 
in its Literature. With a Bibliography. 1880. pp. 716. 

The True Story of John Smyth, the Se-Baptist. 1880. pp. 86. 
A Handbook of Congregationalism. 1880. pp. 212. 
Common Sense as to Woman Suffrage. 1885. pp. 33. 
Early English Exiles in Amsterdam. 1890. pp. 25. 
Elder Brewster's Library. 1890. pp. 51. 

The last two were prepared originally for this Society, and 
were printed in its Proceedings. 

Dr. Dexter also edited (1865-1867) new editions of « Mourt's 
Relation, or Journal of the Plantation at Plymouth," origi- 
nally prepared for publication by George Morton ; " The His- 
tory of King Philip's War," by Benjamin Church ; and " The 
History of the Eastern Expeditions," by the same author. 
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MEMOIR 



CHARLES DEVENS, LL.D. 



BY JOHN C. ROPES. 



To no man of this generation more fully than to Charles 
Devens can be paid the honor due to faithful and honorable 
public service. Devotion to the State, obedience to the call of 
his country, — these were his conspicuous traits. His service 
was ungrudging. When the war came, he freely stepped 
forward. He was at the front in some of the bloodiest and 
most obstinate of the Virginia battles. His public life was 
long, distinguished, and absolutely unblemished. No cloud 
ever rested for a moment upon his fair fame. His honors were 
won by no devious methods, by no unworthy concessions. 
His ambition was lofty, and it was disinterested. It was, 
moreover, successful. The confidence of the public rewarded 
his unmistakable devotion to the public good. The whole 
community rejoiced to do him honor. Many men in our day 
have won public attention and sometimes public gratitude by 
advocating great changes, by heading great reforms, or by 
being inseparably connected with the controversies of the 
day, moral, political, or religious ; but Charles Devens was 
not one of these. He was simply a good citizen, a brave 
soldier, an upright magistrate, a true patriot. 

He was born at No. 30 Union Street, Charlestown, now a 
part of Boston, on April 4, 1820. He was a son of Charles 
and Mary (Lithgow) Devens. His mother was the daughter 
of Col. Arthur Lithgow, of Augusta, Maine. His great-grand- 
father, Richard Devens, was a member of the Committee of 
Safety and Commissary-General of Massachusetts during the 
Revolution. 
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He was graduated at Harvard College in 1838 at the early 
age of eighteen, James Russell Lowell and William W. Story- 
being among his classmates. He studied law at the Harvard 
Law School, and received the degree of LL.B. in 1840, in com- 
pany with the late Chief Justice Morton. He pursued his 
studies in the office of William J. Hubbard and Francis O. 
Watts in Boston, and in 1841 was admitted to the bar. 

For some years he practised in Franklin County, residing 
first at Northfield and afterwards at Greenfield. In the years 
1848 and 1849 he represented his district in the State Senate. 
When the Whigs came into power by the election of General 
Taylor, Mr. Devens was made United States Marshal for the 
District of Massachusetts, an office which he held for the four 
years between 1849 and 1853. 

It was during this time that the Fugitive Slave Bill was 
passed, as part of the " Compromise Measures of 1850 " ; and 
it became on one occasion Mr. Devens's painful duty to make 
the necessary arrangements for the return of a fugitive. One 
Sims, a slave belonging in Georgia, escaped to Boston in 
April, 1851. The United States Commissioner under the re- 
cent Act heard the case, decided it in favor of the claim of 
the owner, and directed the United States Marshal to escort 
the prisoner to the vessel on which he was to be transported 
back to Georgia. The legal duty thus imposed upon the Mar- 
shal was without exception the most repulsive which could by 
any possibility fall to his lot. A poor slave, who had presum- 
ably made his escape either because his fate was exceptionally 
hard or because his love of liberty was exceptionally strong, 
was to be refused an asylum in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and sent back to slavery. It was against all the 
natural sympathies of the human heart, contrary to the hu- 
mane and tolerant spirit of this community, opposed indeed 
to the natural sense of justice, certainly as we in Massachu- 
setts had for nearly a century recognized it, that this poor 
black should be sent back to his former helpless and hopeless 
condition of servitude. No one could wish to have any part in 
such an action. Its morality depended on the relative weight 
which a right-minded, public-spirited, and humane citizen 
would assign to the considerations which have just been stated 
as contrasted with the obligations resting upon all good citi- 
zens, and especially upon those who have assumed the duties 

14 
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of public office, to execute the laws of the land. Fortunately 
for this community and for the cause of good government, 
Marshal Devens decided in favor of the paramount and supe- 
rior authority of the obligations which rested upon him as an 
officer of the law ; and in face of the unpopularity and mis- 
construction of motives and personal abuse in which his action 
was sure to involve him, he acted with vigor and decision. 
That he should have so fully and satisfactorily met such a per- 
plexing and trying emergency at the early age of thirty-one, 
argued well for his future as a public servant. 

While, however, Mr. Devens was determined to do his duty 
as an officer of the law, he spared no pains to ransom its un- 
fortunate victim. He set on foot negotiations for the purchase 
of Sims, which, though not successful, failed through no fault 
of his. No one could feel more keenly than he the pain of 
participating, even in an official capacity, in the wretched 
task of surrendering a fugitive slave. 

When the Whig administration of Mr. Fillmore was suc- 
ceeded by the Democratic administration of Mr. Buchanan, 
Mr. Devens returned to the practice of the law, — this time in 
Worcester, and in partnership with Mr. George F. Hoar, now 
one of the Senators from Massachusetts. 

In April, 1861, upon the first call of President Lincoln for 
troops, Mr. Devens accepted the command, as Major, of the 
Third Battalion of Rifles of the Massachusetts militia. While 
in command of this battalion at Fort McHenry near Baltimore, 
he was offered by Governor Andrew and accepted the commis- 
sion of Colonel of the Fifteenth Regiment of Massachusetts 
Volunteers, — a Worcester County Regiment, and one of the 
best sent out by the State. It was immediately incorporated 
into the Army of the Potomac. In the unfortunate affair 
of Ball's Bluff, on Oct. 21, 1861, this regiment, under com- 
mand of Colonel Devens, crossed the river, and took its part 
with a portion of the Twentieth Massachusetts and other 
troops in one of the most obstinate and bloody encounters of 
the war. Here Devens distinguished himself for gallantry and 
coolness. He was slightly wounded, and finally had to swim 
the river to Harrison's Island. 

He was soon afterward made a Brigadier-General of Volun- 
teers, and assigned to the command of an excellent brigade, 
consisting of the Seventh and Tenth Massachusetts, the Sec- 
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ond Rhode Island, and the Thirty-Sixth New York, to which 
in September, 1862, the Thirty-Seventh Massachusetts was 
added. This force formed a part of Couch's division of the 
Fourth Corps, which was then under the command of General 
Keyes. This corps and the Third, under General Heintzelman, 
were thrown across the Chickahominy in the latter part of 
May, 1862, thus constituting the advance of the army. On 
these two corps the Confederate General Joseph E. Johnston 
concentrated his forces, hoping to overwhelm them before the 
remainder of the army could be brought over the treacherous 
bridges of the Chickahominy to their assistance. On the 31st 
of May the blow fell; and in spite of an obstinate and coura- 
geous defence, our troops were slowly forced back until the 
enemy's strength became exhausted, and our reinforcements 
under the gallant Sumner and Sedgwick appeared on the 
field. In this severe action General Devens won new laurels. 
" With only two regiments," says General Couch in his offi- 
cial report, " he held his own firmly. . . . Severely wounded, 
he remained bravely on the field until the last shot was fired." 

General Devens's wound prevented his taking part in the 
Seven Days' Battles near Richmond, at the close of which our 
army took up early in July a strong position at Harrison's 
Landing on the James. In September the army was removed 
to the neighborhood of Washington, and under General Mc- 
Clellan fought the bloody battle of Antietam, which brought 
Lee's invasion of Maryland to a sudden and unsuccessful ter- 
mination. In these operations Couch's division was not ac- 
tively engaged ; it reached the field of Antietam late in the 
forenoon of the 18th, the day after the battle. 

In the autumn of 1862 this division, now no longer under 
Couch, who had been promoted to the command of the Second 
Corps, was transferred to the Sixth Corps, then under Frank- 
lin ; and when that officer was assigned to the command of 
the Left Grand Division of the Army of the Potomac, — a 
change made by Burnside, who in November replaced McClel- 
lan in command of the army, — the Sixth Corps was placed 
under Gen. William F. Smith, and the division was assigned to 
Gen. John Newton. 

In the movement upon Fredericksburg, on Dec. 11, 1862, 
the Sixth Corps crossed the Rappahannock below the town. 
Devens's brigade led the advance ; and when, owing to the 
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lateness of the hour, it was thought best to retire all the 
troops but one brigade, it was that of General Devens which 
General Newton selected to hold the bridges on the enemy's 
side of the river during the night. So when on the 15th, 
after the loss of the main battle, the Sixth Corps was with- 
drawn to the north bank of the river, it was again Devens 
who requested and was given the honor of covering with his 
brigade the recrossing of the troops. 

In these operations Devens won the high commendation of 
his superiors. " General Devens and Colonel Torbert," says 
General Smith in his report, " deserve especial mention for 
the promptitude and precision with which they formed their 
lines to cover the crossing." " My obligations," says General 
Newton, " are due . . . especially to Brig.-Gen. Charles Devens, 
who commanded the advance and rear guard in the crossing 
and recrossing of the river." 

But war has its cruel surprises for the bravest and steadi- 
est of soldiers. Promoted to the command of a division in 
the Eleventh Corps under General Howard, it was General 
Devens's lot to hold the extreme right of our line at Chancel- 
lorsville. The Army of the Potomac, under General Hooker, 
had crossed the Rappahannock above Fredericksburg in the 
last days of April, 1863, had advanced some miles towards 
that city on the first of May, had then unwisely and un- 
accountably been ordered to fall back into the dense woods 
from which it had just emerged, and had taken up a position 
facing east and south, with its headquarters at the Chancellor 
house. This position was at once intrenched and rendered 
formidable on its southern face. 

General Lee, whose army certainly was not more than half 
as strong as that of his opponent, could hardly venture on a 
direct attack ; yet he felt that the situation was one of ex- 
treme gravity. There was no telling how large a force the 
Federals could concentrate, nor when it might suit them to 
take the offensive in good earnest. It was of extreme impor- 
tance to drive them at once to recross the river. Hence he 
listened willingly to the daring and brilliant proposal of Stone- 
wall Jackson, his favorite lieutenant, that he should march 
around the front of our army and fall upon it from the west- 
ward. They had correctly surmised that no attack from this 
quarter would be expected by our generals. The march of 
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Jackson's column was indeed discovered ; but although at half- 
past nine in the morning Hooker ordered Howard to strengthen 
his right flank, so as to be prepared to resist an attack from 
that direction, should any be made, there can be no doubt 
whatever that the movement was thought by Hooker, and by 
Howard also, to be a movement in retreat. Troops were sent 
out from the main line to harass and annoy the flying foe. 
One brigade, that of Barlow, was even taken by Hooker from 
another division of Howard's command to support this attack. 
But Jackson was not to be diverted from his purpose. In the 
latter part of the afternoon of Saturday, May 2, he attained a 
position west of the Eleventh Corps line, and, facing to the east, 
advanced in line of battle on its exposed flank. Devens had 
indeed placed a couple of regiments and a section of artillery to 
repel an assault from this quarter, should any be made. Much 
more than this he no doubt would have done, had he been in 
command of the corps. It seems certain x that he early in the 
day suspected the real character of the enemy's movement ; but 
the information which raised these suspicions in his mind, al- 
though transmitted promptly to corps headquarters, failed to 
elicit any order for him to change his dispositions. Had he pos- 
sessed greater military sagacity or wider military experience, 
and so been able to divine the object of the enemy, or had the 
information which he received made a greater impression on his 
mind, — in fine, we may fairly say, had he dared to take the re- 
sponsibility of changing the dispositions of his division, — he 
might at least have rendered the impending disaster less over- 
whelming. But General Devens was not a military man by 
education, nor was he a military genius ; he had had very lit- 
tle experience in the field ; he was commanding a division for 
the first time ; he was directly under the eye of his corps com- 
mander, — a regular officer, to whom he had transmitted all the 
information he had received, and on whom it evidently made 
no impression whatever. Lastly, the withdrawal of Barlow's 
brigade by* Hooker's express order during the afternoon must 
have convinced Devens that the general commanding the 
army looked at the whole matter as not deserving serious 
attention. 

The greater part of his division was facing south. It con- 

1 See bis testimony before the Committee on the Conduct of the War (Re- 
port 1865, vol. i. p. 179). 
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stituted the prolongation of the front of the army towards the 
west. Without orders Devens did not feel justified in stripping 
a portion of what was considered by his superiors as the main 
line of battle. He did, as we have seen, make some disposi- 
tions for defending his right flank ; but all the dispositions 
that he could have made on his own responsibility would 
have been wholly inadequate to the needs of the occasion. 
At six o'clock in the afternoon the storm broke, and in a 
few minutes comparatively his whole division was routed. 
He himself, wounded severely in the foot, unable to remount 
his horse, remained with his unfortunate command to the last, 
gallantly striving to rally the troops, and to interpose to the 
victorious advance of the Confederates an obstinate even if 
an ineffectual resistance. His efforts, as might have been 
expected, were unavailing. The rout of the Eleventh Corps, 
badly posted and outnumbered as it was, was complete ; but 
Devens did all that a brave man and a gallant officer could 
do to retrieve the fortunes of the fight. 

His wound, which was a serious one, was not cured when 
his division was again flanked and routed in the bloody battle 
of Gettysburg. In fact, he never rejoined it after Chancellors- 
ville ; and the next time we see him in the field it is at the 
head of the Third Division of the Eighteenth Corps, then 
under Devens's former commander, Gen. William F. Smith. 
That officer, who, with General Gillmore, had been serving 
under General Butler on the James River in the latter's ill- 
planned and unsuccessful movements directed upon Rich- 
mond from Bermuda Hundred, was in the latter part of May, 
1864, ordered to join the Army of the Potomac with a force of 
about sixteen thousand men. The Army of the Potomac, 
after a series of bloody and indecisive battles at the Wilder- 
ness, Spottsylvania, and the North Anna, was then about to 
cross the Pamunkey. Smith, when he arrived, was ordered 
to Cold Harbor, where his command at first took up a po- 
sition between the Fifth and Sixth corps. On the afternoon 
of the 1st of June an assault on the enemy's lines was made. 
" The Third Division, under the command of Brig.-Gen. 
Charles Devens, consisting of the brigades of Colonel Drake 
and Colonel Barton," says General Smith, in his despatch of 
the 2d of June, u charged across an open field, 1,250 yards 
in width, swept by a cross-fire of the enemy's artillery, carried 
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the edge of the woods, and drove the enemy from their in- 
trenchments, which were protected by slashings and entangle- 
ments, taking some 250 prisoners." In the general assault 
along the whole line, known as the battle of Cold Harbor, 
which was made on the morning of the 3d of June, " General 
Devens's command," says General Smith* in his formal report, 
" held my right flank, and had been so much cut up in officers 
and men during the two days previous that I did not deem it 
in condition to do more than act on the defensive." In his 
article in the work entitled " Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War," published by the Century Company, General 
Smith explains (p. 225) that " a gap of nearly two miles 
between the right of the Eighteenth Corps and the left of 
the Fifth Corps under Warren made it necessary to throw 
back the right flank of the [Eighteenth] Corps, to hold the 
open plain and roads, and to prevent that flank from being 
turned. This necessarily put the division on the right quite 
out of the battle, except in the use of its artillery at rather 
long range. . . . The plan adopted gave to Devens, with his 
division, the duty of keeping the right flank secure." This 
task General Devens faithfully performed, although suffering 
so severely from rheumatism that he was obliged to ask for 
leave of absence. On June 4, u General Devens," says Smith, 
in his report, " who had done duty during the 3d, and [had 
been] carried about on a stretcher, was relieved, on account 
of his health, by General Ames." 

On recovering from this illness, General Devens returned 
with alacrity to duty, this time as commanding the Third 
Division of the Twenty-fourth Corps, under General Gibbon, 
which constituted a part of the Army of the James, under 
General Ord. On the 27th of March, 1865, the final cam- 
paign began. The greater part of the Twenty-fourth Corps, 
together with other troops from the Army of the James, took 
the field, to act in conjunction with the Army of the Poto- 
mac. Devens's division remained in the works ; and by a 
great piece of good fortune it fell to him to lead the first 
Federal troops into the capital of the Southern Confederacy. 
Early in the morning of the 3d of April the Federal forces 
under General Weitzel, the commander of the Twenty-fifth 
Corps, entered the city ; and the division of Devens led in this 
triumphant march. 
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We have been somewhat particular in giving the details of 
General Devens's military services, because they are pre- 
sumably less well remembered by the public of the present 
day than his long and honorable career on the bench. But it 
is well that it should be known that he was no holiday soldier. 
He took his full sharfe of fatigue, of responsibility, of danger. 
His merits were, as we have seen, recognized by all his supe- 
rior officers ; and we may add that it was at the request of 
General Grant that he received his brevet of Major-General 
of Volunteers for gallant and meritorious conduct. 

He continued in the service for about a year after the ces- 
sation of hostilities, being for the greater part of that time 
in command of the Federal troops in South Carolina. In 
1866 he was mustered out of service. 

He at once returned to Boston to resume the practice of 
the law ; but in 1867 Governor Bullock appointed him to the 
bench of the Superior Court. Here he served about six 
years, when he was promoted by Governor Washburn to a 
seat upon the bench of the Supreme Judicial Court. For 
about four years he filled this position to the great satisfaction 
of the community. 

In March, 1877, President Hayes offered him a place in his 
cabinet, — that of Attorney-General of the United States. It 
is an open secret that Judge Devens hesitated seriously before 
accepting this offer. He was nearly fifty-seven years of age ; 
he occupied a seat on the highest judicial bench in his own 
State ; he would have no right to claim or expect a restoration 
to this position on his return from Washington, and he would 
then be almost too old to resume practice at the bar. Nor 
would his private means, without a professional income, fur- 
nish him a sufficient support. Moreover, he had been away 
from home for five years, and he much preferred living in 
Massachusetts to a residence far away from his friends and his 
own people. But the request of the President seemed like a 
call of duty, and he went. The tasks of his office, though 
new to him, were of course in the general line of his pro- 
fessional experience, and he discharged them to the evident 
satisfaction of the government. His life in Washington nat- 
urally brought him in contact with many of the distinguished 
men of the country, — the men who had won our victories in 
the late war, and who had, in or out of Mr. Lincoln's cabinet, 
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shown statesmanship and ability. For society of this kind, 
and in fact for general society of every kind, General Devens 
was eminently fitted ; and donbtless he enjoyed to the full 
all the opportunities of this nature which Washington official 
life so richly offers. 

He returned to Massachusetts at the close of Mr. Hayes's 
administration ; and in April, 1881, he was reappointed to the 
Supreme Judicial Court by Governor Long, and on that bench 
he sat until removed by death. 

General Devens's health had always been of the best. 
Even the harsh experience of the war, although endured long 
after the elasticity of youth had passed away, — for he was 
forty-one years old when the war broke out, — failed to make 
any impression on his vigorous constitution. He was always 
able to get through his official work as a judge without worry ; 
and his evenness of temper and habitual command of a good 
working philosophy of daily life seemed to preserve him from 
the annoyances and trials which beset most men who do their 
fair share of work in this world. No change was visible in 
him until perhaps a year before his death, when he sometimes 
complained of not feeling as strong and well as usual, or, to 
be more accurate, quietly mentioned the fact to his more inti- 
mate friends ; but he made no alteration in his daily life. 
He went as constantly to his accustomed seat on the bench, 
to his habitual chair at his club ; he was to be seen as often 
at the houses of his friends. In the latter part of December, 
1890, however, he grew suddenly weaker ; it was feared that 
there was something wrong about the action of the heart ; 
still no immediate consequences were apprehended. He ap- 
parently did not suffer, and there was little in his condition 
to indicate a serious illness ; but he was in reality rapidly near- 
ing the end, and on the afternoon of Wednesday, Jan. 7, 1891, 
he died. His nephew, Mr. Arthur Lithgow Devens, and others 
of his relatives were present at the last. His death was sudden 
and without pain, just as he would have wished it to be. 

He was buried from Trinity Church, Boston, on Saturday, 
Jan. 10, 1891, with military honors. The coffin was borne by 
eight non-commissioned officers of the Second United States 
Artillery. The military escort consisted of detachments of 
the First Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Militia and of 
Batteries B and D, Second United States Artillery. The 
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Military Order of the Loyal Legion, of which General Devens 
had for years been the Commander, attended in force. The 
bench and the bar were largely represented, Chief Justice Field 
being one of the pall-bearers. The church was crowded. The 
burial-service was read by the Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D. 
While the coffin was being carried from the church, " taps " 
were sounded from various parts of the building, and Sulli- 
van's " Lost Chord " was played on the bugle. The remains 
were interred in the family lot in Mount Auburn Cemetery. 

The life which we have just sketched was an unusually hon- 
orable, useful, and happy life. Few men have ever lived who 
were better fitted to discharge the ordinary tasks which be- 
longed to public office — whether civil or military — than was 
Charles Devens. He brought to their accomplishment, in the 
first place, an honest, courageous, and unreserved purpose to 
do his duty, and in the second place, sound judgment, great 
tact, and good administrative ability. His duties, it is true, 
did not lie in the highest regions of the public service. He 
never commanded an army, or even an army corps. He was an 
Associate Justice only of the Supreme Judicial Court. Nor did 
he ever strongly desire the greater responsibilities or the more 
conspicuous opportunities of distinction which the chief con- 
trol alone affords. His ambition, though a strong and an hon- 
orable ambition, was under the strict rule of his judgment. 
He never thought of himself more highly than he ought to 
have thought. He correctly estimated his own powers and his 
own attainments. That which he knew himself capable of 
doing he was honorably anxious to do. His standard was 
high. His work was done thoroughly and effectively, and 
with a masculine strength and sobriety that won general 
admiration. 

He was, on the whole, satisfied with his career. It afforded 
to his peculiar powers and faculties excellent opportunities for 
exercise, growth, and successful activity. 

As an officer of the army, he rose by gradual steps and by 
his own merits as high as most of those who had had no pro- 
fessional training in the art of war, — leaving out of the com- 
parison, of course, the two major-generals from this State 
whom President Lincoln commissioned almost before the first 
shot had been fired. Devens's promotions in the army were 
all deserved. His services, though equalled no doubt by those 
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of many others, and not especially conspicuous, were the 
services of a brave, faithful, and competent officer. 

To his duties as a judge he brought a mind characterized 
by strong common-sense and actuated by an equally strong 
love of justice. He moreover carried with him always the 
recollection that a judge is, first of all, a magistrate, whose of- 
fice it is to decide controversies and disputes according to the 
well-established principles of the law of the land ; and he never 
lost sight of this fundamental conception of duty. He never 
used the opportunities which a case presented for the purpose 
of displaying his own acumen or learning. He kept the main 
end of the law always plainly before his eyes. He was always 
serious, candid, willing to hear, able to defer making up his 
mind until the case had been fully presented. He never 
aimed at showing himseif able to comprehend a tangled ques- 
tion merely by glancing at the pleadings. Though always 
preserving fully the dignity of his station, he was invariably 
courteous. It was a pleasure to go before him. He did not 
possess or pretend to possess deep or varied learning, but he 
made up for this lack in great part by his long experience and 
his remarkable ability to understand human nature. His 
mind was not specially acute or deep ; but his rare common- 
sense, his unfailing patience, and his strong desire to possess 
himself of the facts and law of every cause that he was called 
upon to hear rendered him one of the most useful judges that 
have sat on the Supreme Bench in our time. 

It was, however, as an orator that General Devens gained 
his greatest distinction. Of commanding presence and fine 
figure, a notably handsome man at all periods of his life, pos- 
sessed of a strong and flexible voice, he had all the external 
graces and gifts of a public speaker ; but these were the least of 
his qualifications. He was a master in the art of weaving an 
oration out of the facts and associations of a famous historical 
event, out of the strong and heroic qualities of a great man. 
He invariably rose to the full height of his subject, whatever 
it was ; and he always carried his audience with him. He 
knew instinctively how to reach their hearts. His very pres- 
ence attracted them. His language, strong though restrained ; 
his evident deep feeling, kept always sufficiently in check, but 
yet by degrees infusing itself into the minds of his hearers; 
his ability to seize on the telling points of the topic to which 
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he was addressing himself, and his evident sincerity and patri- 
otic fervor, — constituted him one of the most brilliant and 
effective of our public orators. The events and men of the 
Revolution and of the Civil War were his principal themes ; 
but his reverence and affection for his Alma Mater made him on 
many occasions, and notably on that of the celebration of the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Har- 
vard College, not, to be sure, the chosen representative of 
her literary eminence, but the one to preside over her alumni 
and to be her spokesman to the outer world. On these occa- 
sions he was always felicitous, always in touch with both the 
College and the public, always and unmistakably successful. 

Judge Devens was never married ; but "he lavished on his 
relatives," as a lifelong friend of his has said, " the love he 
would have given to wife and children." He was a devoted 
son and brother. His younger relatives were very near and 
dear to him ; yet he was eminently a man among men. His 
acquaintance was very large. He was a man of many friends ; 
he was always urbane, kindly, tolerant, attractive. His at- 
tachments to those whom he honored with his friendship were 
strong and unchanging. He was a good talker, and pos- 
sessed a delightful sense of humor, which enabled him to 
gather from his varied experiences many most amusing stories; 
for though he was a man who took life seriously, there was 
always a wholesome and cheerful tone about his ways and 
his conversation. 

His orations and addresses deserve, it is believed, a perma- 
nent place in the historical literature of Massachusetts. The 
Centennial Address on the Battle of Bunker Hill, the Oration 
before the Army of the Potomac on General Meade, and the 
Worcester Oration on General Grant are certainly in this 
category. But perhaps nothing that he ever said was finer 
than the brief address to his men after their first battle. We 
take the following account from the New York " Herald " of 
Oct. 30, 1861 ; and with this most fit and eloquent appeal we 
bring this memoir to a close : — 

" After parade the regiment was formed in square, and their noble 
and gallant Colonel Devens made them an address, to which even a 
faithful verbal report would do injustice ; for no description could repro- 
duce the tender, subdued fervor with which the Colonel first spoke, the 
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electric sympathy by which his men were affected, or the earnest deter- 
mination with which the question was asked and answered. 

" i Soldiers of Massachusetts, men of Worcester County, with these 
fearful gaps in your lines, with the recollection of the terrible struggle 
of Monday fresh upon your thoughts, with the knowledge of the be- 
reaved and soul-stricken ones at home, weeping for those whom they 
will see no more on earth, with that hospital before your eyes filled 
with wounded and maimed comrades, I ask you now whether you are 
ready again to meet the traitorous foe who are endeavoring to subvert 
our government, and who are crushing under the iron heel of despotism 
the liberties of a part of our country. Would you go next week ? 
Would you go to-morrow ? Would you go this moment ? ' And one 
hearty < Yes ' burst from every lip." 



